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Midsummer Hat. 
See illustration on front page. 


Tus picturesque hat for midsummer is made 
of silvered straw braided in an open pattern that 
makes it very light. The poke brim is lined 
with white crape that has gathered tucks on the 
edge. Figured French crape of greenish-white 
hues is the trimming, with a high cluster of the 
tiny flowers of white heath and its dark green 
leaves and stems. 


THIRD EDITION JUST READY OF 
BAST ANGELS. A Novel. By Constance 


Fenmmore Woorson, Author of “ Anne,” “ For 

the Major,” &. pp.592. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 

A story of remarkable interest, which, unlike many 
interesting stories, leaves a very strong impression 
... The leading motive of East Angels can hardly be 
put aside, even though the author has embellished 
it with a richness and variety of detail in which one 
finds an unfailing but always changing charm. . . .One 
great reason why East Angels is a strong novel is that 
all the various elements in its elaborate texture, the 
humorous, grotesque, picturesque, idyllic, romantic, 
and tender, are 80 adroitly used to produce one clear, 
well-planned effect.—New York Tribune. : 

The strongest and most masterly work of fiction of 
the year.— New York Commercial Advertiser. 

The work of a most accomplished artist.—New York 
Times. 


The one great novel of the year.—Boston Evening | 


Traveller. 


OTHER NEW NOVELS. 
KING ARTHUR. Not a Love Story. By 


the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” Xe. 
pp. 236. 12mo, Cloth, 90 Cents. (Uniform 
with the “Library Edition of Miss Mulock’s 
Works.”) Also, 16mo, paper covers, in Har- 
pers Handy Series, 25 cents. 


A VICTORIOUS DEFEAT. A Novel. 
By Woxcorr Batestizr. Illustrated by Alfred 
Brennan, pp. 350. 16mo, Extra Cloth, $1.00. 





ATLA: A Story of the Lost Island. By 


Mrs. J. Gregory Samira, Author of “Dawn to 





Sunrise,” &c. pp. 284. 16mo, Ornamental 
Cloth, $1.00. 
BARBARA'S VAGARIES. A Novel. By 


Mary Lanopon TipBaLL. Post 8vo, 


Ornamental Cloth, $1.00. 


pp. 176. 


IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. A Novel. By 
Epna Lyatu. pp. vi,412. 16mo, Half Cloth, 
75 cents. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Hanrven & Brorurns, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States and Canada, on receipt of the price. 

Harrer’s Cataroeun sent on receipt of Ten Cents 

Jor postage. 
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An Illustrated Supplement is issued gratuitous- 
ly with this number of Harver’s Bazar. 





Our next number will contain a PatreRN-SHEET 
Suppiement, with numerous full-sized patterns, il- 
lustrations, and descriptions of Lapixs’ Sea-sive, 
WarerinG-PLace, and Country Toiterres; Bon- 
nets and Wrappines; Boys’ Suits; CuHicpren’s 
Frocks and Coats; Piano Scarfs, Fancy Baskets, 
Embroidery Patterns, etc., ele. ; with choice liter- 
ary and artistic attractions. 





A RAINY DAY. 

FENHE day in which the young maiden 

frets over the postponement of her out- 
door pleasure party, in which the child stays 
within-doors and streaks the window-pane 
with a little finger following the line either 
of the rain-drops outside or of the tears 
within, is a day in which the busy house- 
keeper—be it any day but washing day— 
bids her heart rejoice, and proceeds to pull 
out her piece-bags and bundles, and enter 
ou any long-delayed and cumbersome work 
in whieh she particularly desires to be un 
interrupted. The old dress that is to be 
ripped, the comforter that is to be tufted, 
the lounge that is to be taken apart, the 
mattress that is to be picked over, a thou- 
sand things of the sort only to be attended 
to in the strict privacy ofa retirement from 
the world and an exclusion of callers proper 
to the rainy day, have been waiting for the 
opportunity that comes along in the over- 
vast heaven, the shoe-deep mud, the steady 
downpour of the rain. Should it be Monday, 
and the family washing unable to be hung 
upon the lines for the wet, or, once hung, 
caught in the drip and unable to be dried, 
so that ironing day will be thrown forward 
and the whole week’s work disorganized, 
then, indeed, the rainy day is quite a differ- 
ent arrangement, unwelcome and unlovely, 
and only to be endured with impatient 
watching of the vane and of the western 
horizon, But on avy other day of the week 
the not too frequent rainy day is a blessing 
to the busy woman of the house. 

Not only to her is this rainy day a bless- 
ing, not only to every woman who has work 
to do and longs for a good pull at it without 
let or hinderance, but to the poet aud the 








lover of nature it has cvarms that rival 
those of the sky and suushine, of sapphire 
seas and sparkling streams. 3 

In the soft breaking gray of the sky of a 
summer's rainy day, rolling masses of cloud 
overhead, and opening every now and then 
over stretches of softly veiled white light, 
there is a sympathetic soothing to the mel- 
ancholy soul, and a calming sense of se- 
renity to the overjoyous; the verdure of the 
fields is as beautifully intense as when the 
sun shines on it, only something less keen 
in its rich gloom, it may be, robbed of the 
sparkle of yellow light on it; the trees bend 
dripping with the weight of the rain in a 
drooping grace that is only half their own 
when they have no weight but that of their 
leaves and sprays; the lake, the river, the 
clear-running gutters, are dimpled with the 
falling drops; the darting of the birds from 
bough to bough, the clapping of their wings, 
the sudden showers of trills and spurts of 
song shaken off like sparkling drops, are 
even more sweet than when they make a 
part of sunshine and blue sky; the slipping 
of the silver showers is full of fascination to 
the eye, and the dripping of the drops from 
every roof and cornice is full of music to the 
ear. The earth and sky in this soft guise 
are infinitely tender and attractive, and 
they who venture out-of-doors, and plash 
through spattering pools and by brooks 
tumbling in black and white and umber 
foam, by meadow-side and under the thick 
wood, learn new aspects of nature as price- 
less in beauty as all the gala-day of fine 
weather can afford. The sun, who is the 
great master of the visible universe by day, 
is, for all his beneficent power, something 
too mighty for full approach; we get near- 
er to the heart of things upon a rainy day 
than when he is out in all his regalia. 

And then, beautiful as it all is, what in- 
consistent joy comes when this still soft 
beauty ceases, when the cloud clears from 
the low western sky, and the wind goes 
round by the south and points the vane air- 
ily from the south west, and a streak of color 
runs along the west like the fire in a dying 
brand, and all the dew-drops glitter like 
sparks in a broad sheet of light that slants 
up to gild the loftiest tops of the dark wet 
trees, and out springs the great arch of a 
flying rainbow from horizon to horizon, and 
the spirits mount as the barometer does, 
and the soul, as well as the sky, is full of 
the promise of sunshine! To those that. 
have not loved the rain the close of the day 
repays twofold all the weariness and dislike 
that have gone before; and to those that 
have loved it, even although they have not 
wearied of it, comes the preciousness of 
change, and a recognition of the freshness 
that the rain has brought to all the surface- 
world, and with the new elasticity of the 
atmosphere comes, too, an equal elasticity 
of the spirit, and they take rain or sun as 
it comes, sure that wisdom makes the change 
in order that they may not drink too deeply 
of the sweet soft draught they love better 
than the pungent one, lest the rainy day 
also tire and satiate as sometimes inexhaust- 
ible sunshine does. 








WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE ALLEGED GAP IN EDUCATION. 
\ TE of the United States like to fancy that 


we are less colonial in feeling than our 
Canadian neighbors. But colonialism eonsists in 
unreasoning deference. When the most thought- 
ful American, as Emerson or Hawthorne, utters 
his most deliberate and mature criticisms on Eng- 
lish society, it does not occur to any Englishman 
that England is on trial; it is only the critics 
who are on trial, But let an Englishman of less 
eminence, as Froude or Arnold, visit America, and 
upon his first crude criticism, uttered the day af- 
ter he lands, we feel that America herself is on 
trial, and it is often regarded as quite disrespect- 
ful if one utters a doubt as to the authority of 
the court. This is colonialism, and all the affec- 
tations of fashionable society during those years 
when Anglomania happens to be uppermost are 
not so dangerous sr discreditable. For one, I 
never can quite comprehend how it is that a race 
so enterprising and in many respects so.inde- 
pendent as we are should yet be so ready in 
serious matters to be so obsequious before any 
authority that comes from over sea. 

The expression is hardly too strong. When 
Mr. Froude remarked in his recent book of trav- 
els round the world that no American cared any- 
thing about the looks of his grounds, but that we 
all built fine houses and set them down on unim- 
proved bits of land, without doing anything to 
their surroundings, we treated the observation as 
if it were of value; when any one needs merely to 
take a day’s drive in the suburbs of our cities to 
see that it was simply a very silly remark. When 
Mr. Arnold incidentally throws out the suggestion 
that he does not know much about American ed- 
ucation, but that there seems to be a gap between 
our public-school system and our colleges, the 
newspapers, instead of taking him at his own 
modest valuation, insist on regarding what he 
says as an important verdict of some higher tri- 
bunal. Because he, speaking hastily, surmises 
that there may be a gap at a certain point, they 
assume that there is such a gap, and they are all 
hard at work in trying to stop it, when the simple 





fact is that there is no such gap, and that when 
Mr. Arnold has gone a little farther he will prob- 
ably find this out for himself. 

What is a gap? It is a chink, an interval, a 
vacant place. If a man tells you that there is a 
gap in your wall, it is not a question whether the 
wall be of brick or stone or cast-iron; there is 
no question of material or architecture, but of 
continuity, The poorest wall may be as contin- 
uous as the most costly. Now the very charac- 
teristic of our system of education, next to its 
universality, is the close connection of its parts. 
In all our public schools there is one continued 
course, free of expense, from the lowest primary 
class to the day of high-school graduation. As 
a rule, in the Eastern and Middle States, a boy 
or girl may pass from a successful high-school 
course to his college entrance examination with- 
out a break. The most varied and difficult of 
these examinations are those of Harvard College, 
and they are passed annually by a great many 
high-school pupils. At the examination in 1879 
—tlie last examination of which statistics were 
given in the presideut’s reports—it was estimated 
that about three-sevenths of the candidates came 
from private teaching, two-sevenths from public 
schools (in the American sense), and two-sevenths 
from endowed schools and academies, such as 


would be called public schools in England. Of 


the 79 examined from academies, 70 were admit- 
ted; of the 77 examined from public schools, 74 
got in; the statistics of rejection are not given. 


It is thus pretty plain that there is no real gap | 


between even Harvard College and the best high 
or public schools. In all the large towns of Mas- 
sachusetts pupils are prepared, at the public ex- 
pense, for the most exacting college in the coun- 
try; and this is true of most of the large towns 


and cities of the Eastern and Middle States. If 


this be so, where is the gap? 

But supposing that a gap exists in the Eastern 
and Middle States, and that public education in 
the Southern States is as yet imperfectly devei- 


oped, Mr. Arnold will soon tind out—what those | 
who echo his anxieties ought to know already— | 


that it is not these States which really represent 
the American educational system. This organi- 
zation is seen distinctively in the vast States of 
the Northwest, where there is not only no gap be- 
tween the public schools and the colleges, but the 
whole legislation of the commonwealth is direct- 
ed to exclude the possibility of an interval. In 
such States as Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Kansas—States as large as European 
kingdoms—there has long been in operation a 
system of continuous public training such as the 
Old World cannot parallel. In those States, not 
only the poorest boy, but the poorest girl, can be- 
gin with the lowest bench in the primary school 
and end with the highest degree of the university 
without paying one cent for tuition. Every day 
adds to the resources and the teaching force of 
these institutions; they draw instructors from 
the Eastern colleges and from Germany, and they 
supply the Eastern colleges with teachers in re- 
turn, They are beginning to supply them also 
with ideas and methods ; and all the great changes 
that have liberalized Harvard within fifteen years 
came largely, at the outset, from the example of 
the University of Michigan. But the question is 
not of the grade, but of the gap. They offer the 
really American system of public education. 
There is no interval in it, no flaw, no drawback, 
so far as the general organization goes, while in 
each particular grade of teaching there is doubt- 
less much yet to be improved. 

Mr. Arnold is wrong, but he is excusably wrong, 
for he had no opportunity to observe, and he did 
not undertake to dogmatize. Itis his imitators who 
are inexcusably wrong, for no one should presume 
to write on American education who has not looked 
beyond the environs of New York or Philadelphia 
or Boston, “ Europe,” says Emerson, “ stretches 
to the Alleghanies,” and the system of instruction 
in the older States is borrowed from Europe, and 
is to some extent fragmentary, although, on the 
whole, the chinks are well filled even there. But 
it is west of the Alleghanies that the American 
system of public instruction has really been 
worked out. T. W. H. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
XXVIII. 

N America, July is opulent with all the fruits 

of the earth, for what one section lacks an- 
other yields, and the tropics and hot-houses com- 
plete the tale. It is the preserving month, dividing 
the honor with August only where peaches are 
concerned, All the berries abound, even late 
strawberries, coming from northern New York, 
selling from ten to fifteen cents a box. Whor- 
tleberries, indifferently called blueberries and 
huckleberries, are in their prime, and average 
twelve cents a quart. The varieties of this berry, 
which is also called bilberry, are usually mar- 
keted distinctly because they grow in different 
localities. The ordinary low-bush or ground 
huckleberry, the most abundant yariety, is rather 
small, with a smooth black surface and sweet 
flavor, and is full of seeds. The early low-bush 
“sugar blue” is larger, with small seeds, a deli- 
ciously sweet flavor, and a blue skin half hidden 
by a most enticing bloom. The mountain high- 
bush berry is a large, juicy, tart fruit, of dark 
blue color and good flavor. The swamp high- 
bush berry is a large purplish-black, subacid 
fruit of fine flavor. The high-bush berries are 
the best for preserving on account of their firm 
substance and subacid flavor; they make good 
jelly. The low-bush berries are preferable for 
pies and biscuit, because they are sweeter, and in 
this use their consistency is unimportant. Ei- 
ther variety may be dried in the sun, and will 
keep well if free from dampness. The moun- 
tainous district traversed by the Erie, the Dela- 
ware and Lackawanna, the New York and West- 
ern, and the West Shore railroads annually yields 





| salads. 





| came from the South. 


“of fare for some seasons, 





an immense harvest of huckleberries. A bushel 
a day is the average picking of one person, but 
the record has run as high as two bushels. The 
beautiful glen of Shohola is one of the New 
York huckleberry centres. In the mountain re- 
gions some of the finest fruit grows at an alti- 
tude of 2000 feet. The first berries yield the 
pickers as high as eight or nine cents a quart, 
but the average price is about half that amount. 
As the berry swamps and fields are destitute of 
shade, the labor of picking is arduous, but the 
pickers generally find some cool ravine or shady 
spring for their noon-day meal. In picking, the 
berry pan is held under a bough, and the fruit 
and leaves stripped into it; they are separated 
upon an inclined board with cleats at the sides 
which guide the berries as they roll from among 
the lighter débris to the basket at the bottom of 
this primitive “shute.” Although the mountain 
habitat seems to produce the finest berries, some 
beautiful fruit comes in from the swamps of 
lower Delaware and the marshes of Indiana, the 
hardy character of the fruit favoring its trans- 
portation, as it does that of cherries. Cherries 
have been coming from California for some time, 
anda few from the South ; our own fruit is now in 
season, and later the Canadian yield will appear, 
the price ranging upward from five to twenty- 
five cents a pound, The varieties are numerous 
and fine; our only native sort is the wild or 
choke-cherry, which grows all over the land, and 
is highly esteemed for its medicinal properties ; 
like the bear-berry, it was a favorite medicine 
with the aborigines. Cherries can be made into 
pies, puddings, dumplings, short-cakes, marma- 
lade, jam, jelly, syrup, wine, brandy, cordial, vari- 
ous sweetmeats, and ices; they are delicious if 
frozen with ice-cream; they can be brandied, 
pickled, dried, or canned; mention has already 
been made of them as a breakfast fruit and in 
Blackberries, which sell for from three to 
ten cents a box, raspberries, from five to ten, and 
currants, from three to ten cents a pound, are 
the seasonable preserving fruits. As the treat- 
ment of these small fruits is similar in preserv- 
ing, but one recipe will be given for each method 
this month, a greater variety being reserved for 
next month. Late in the month grapes and 
plums will appear. Early Troth peaches will 
come from Maryland and Delaware, and the first 
Crawfords from Jersey, at from $1 to $1 50 a 
dozen, California peaches will be choice, but 
expensive, costing from $2 50 to $5 per hundred ; 
California Bartlett pears and plums will be from 
forty to fifty cents a dozen, and apricots from 
twenty to forty; apricots from up the Hudson 
are large and of fine flavor. It is probable that 
all these choice fruits may reach even a lower 
price, for since the advent of the Italian street- 
corner venders into the retail business fine fruit 
can be bought at figures greatly below those of 
the fruit stores; during the early spring choice 
large apples could be bought from them at about 
three cents, and in May California apricots at 
twenty-five cents a dozen, and really fine cherries 
at thirty-five cents a pound. Muskmelons will 
sell from five to twenty-five cents, and water- 
melous from fifteen to seventy-five ; last summer 
the July market was flooded with this fruit from 
Florida and the Carolinas at from $10 to $18 a 
hundred. Green apples and pears for cooking 
will come from the South at from fifteen to 
twenty cents a quart; red Astrakhan apples 
from Delaware at about fifty cents a dozen, and 
early harvests at that price a peck from nearer 
home. A few fresh figs from Florida may find 
their way to the fruit stores; there and in Cali- 
fornia they sell for ten to fifteen cents a quart, 
and are much liked; the taste for their sweet in- 
sipidity “grows by what it feeds on,” and they 
are nutritious and wholesome. Rhubarb, which 
is the link between the fruit and vegetable 
world, will reach its lowest price at from five to 
three cents a bunch ; it is one of the most healthy 
of acid foods. Generally it is cooked too much ; 
it need only be tender, and the flavor is best 
when it is plentifully sweetened after it is stewed. 
Asparagus and cauliflower usually go out this 
month at from ten to twenty-five cents. Egg- 
plants are abundant at the same price. Garlic 
and new shallots bring about five cents a bunch, 
as do red peppers; green peppers are twenty- 
five cents a dozen. Fresh okra at twenty-five 
cents a hundred, globe artichokes three for a 
quarter, and large Egyptian onions at ten cents a 
pound, are the novelties from afar. Peas are good 
and abundant in July; string-beans and but- 
ter beans sell as low as five cents a quart, and 
Lima beans at fifty cents a peck. All vegetables 
are cheaper and better than when the supply 
Now at night the Long 
Island and Jersey boats are loaded with fresh 


| garden truck ; among the best is sweet-corn, which 


now sells at fifteen and twenty-five cents a dozen. 


Summer squash ranges from five to ten cents, 


and new marrow squash from fifteen to twen- 
ty; late in the month pumpkins will come in. 
Local tomatoes will not be abundant until Au- 
gust, but the Southern supply is good and cheap. 
Among the seasonxble salads are fresh peppers, 
green onions, dandelions, sorrel, chiccory, cress, 
lettuce, corn-salad, radishes, cucumbers, and the 
novelty alligator pears for mayonnaise at twenty- 
five cents each. 

In game, only small birds at fifty cents a dozen 
and the various snipe and plover are openly sold; 
woodcock, which is in the neighboring markets 
of Jersey, Long Island, and Connecticut, is se- 
cretly disposed of after having been brought 
from those supposititious localities; here it has 
figured as “ French squab” on the restaurant bills 
Bear meat from the 


far West sold last July at fifteen cents a pound 
by the quarter, and twenty-five by the pound. 
In summer, beef is largely from grass cattle, in- 
ferior to winter and spring meat; but veal is 
good, although dearer as the summer advances. 
Lamb grows larger and cheaper, and is in prime 
A few roasting pigs come in at high 


condition. 
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figures. Eggs and butter are cheap and good. 
Poultry is fair, the best being fine spring chick- 
ens at about thirty cents a pound. 

Fish is generally abundant, blue-fish, ray, but- 
ter-fish, porgies, and fluke selling at eight cents a 
pound ; the latter is a fine large variety of floun- 
der, with a sweet white flesh somewhat like 
chicken halibut, which should be better known 
than it is among house-keepers. Weak-fish sell 
at ten cents a pound, fresh salmon from fifteen 
to twenty cents, and Canada trout at fifty, Span- 
ish mackerel, which is a favorite summer fish, 
selling at about twenty-five cents a pound, is 
sometimes replaced by bonito or skip-jack, worth 
about one-third as much; while Spanish macker- 
el has three or four rows of golden spots on its 
sides, bonito is striped, and is rounder and thicker 
than the mackerel, when quite fresh, bonito is 
good, but its flavor grows coarse by keeping. 
Soft-shell crabs from the Long Island and Jersey 
shores are at the height of their season in July, 
during the month recipes will be given for cook- 
ing them, as well as for keeping them alive for 
sume days, 

In these days when factories for canning fruits 
and vegetables are scattered all over the country, 
and when some of our finest tree fruit is evapo- 
rated in the orchard where it grows, home pre- 
servation would seem superfluous if the quality of 
the manufactured article could be depended upon. 
The secret of success in canning seems to be 
thorough cooking in intense heat, and subsequent 
total exclusion of air. It is difficult to accom- 
plish these results with the appliances at com- 
mand in ordinary kitchens, and only long-con- 
tinued boiling will accomplish it if the articles 
to be canned are cooked in the jars; this method 
involves the use of steam-tight kettles for boil- 
ing. All fermentation is the consequence of the 
presence of microbes, which can be killed only by 
the action of high heat; no fermentation can take 
place if these living atoms are killed and no 
more are admitted to the preserved substance 
with the air. Appert’s process, discovered early 
in the present century, is the one upon which all 
subsequent ones are based. It was over forty 
years before tin cans took the place of Appert’s 
glass jars to any extent. One great advantage 
of glass jars is that fermentation can be seen di- 
rectly it sets in, while it is not suspected in tin 
until the ends of the cans bulge. The discovery 
of gold in Australia and California, and the ne- 
cessity for overcoming scurvy on long voyages, 
led to the use of tin receptacles for preserved 
foods; the civil war in the United States in- 
creased the demand greatly, and led to many im- 
provements, The use of tin cans implies the ne- 
cessity of removing the contents once a can is 
opened, 








Glass cans are now in general use in 
by separating them with straw or a 
rack in the boiler, and by putting them over the 
fire in cold water, the danger of breakage is les- 
Fill the cans with vegetables washed or 
peeled, adding a little salt or sugar, and only wa- 
ter enough to cover them, screw on the covers of 
the jars, and boil them at least three hours; then 
cool them, again screw down the covers, and be- 
fore putting them away stand them on the tops 
to make sure they are tight. If properly boiled 
and closed, and kept in a dark, cool place, the 
vegetables will not spoil, If they are first boil- 
ed, put sealding hot into the cans, and then closed 
air-tight, they will require to be cooked only un- 
til they are tender, A short method of canning 
vegetables at home is a favorite one in the West. 
Pack cut corn, peas, or any vegetable down in 
the jars, adding a little salted water, and steam, 
until the vegetables are tender, in a boiler with 
a rack or straw; the cans are then filled up with 
actually boiling water, and closed while their 
contents are boiling hot, being screwed tight af- 
ter cooling. If the cans are uir-tight, the vegeta- 
bles keep very well, 


households ; 


sened., 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN FABRICS. 

S announced last week, we are prepared at 
A this early date to give some account of the 
fabrics now being prepared by French and Eng- 
lish manufacturers for next season’s dresses, hop- 
ing thereby to aid our readers in the selection of 
their wardrobes, and show them what to retain 
and what to discard among things left over from 
last season, 

FOR TAILOR GOWNS, 


For tailor gowns English cloths will be used 
in checks, stripes, bars, plaids, and the large 
blocks that are now considered more suitable for 
ulsters and jackets. Inch squares of tan brown, 
red, olive, and blue are variously arranged in 
these fubrics, which are rough on the surface yet 
soft to the touch. 
all these blocked goods; the combination of red 
with blue is seen more often in stripes than in 
the blocks or bars. The genuine Seotch Cheviots 
are shown in half-inch stripes alternately red and 
blue, tan with blue, gray with black, and green 
with brown, There are also shaded Cheviots, a 
mélange of several colors in irregular dashes, 


Very yellow browns prevail in 


T'wo shades of a single color, such as porcelain 
blue with navy blue, or tan brown with seal, are 
shown in very narrow striped cloths, The pre- 
sent faney for black and white mixtures is con- 
tinued in heavy woollens, showing bars, checks, 
stripes, and double bars of white on black. For 
more elaborate tailor dresses cloths of plain 
shades are woven in large diagonals or in basket 
squares, and are in old-fashioned puce - color, 
suulf brown, old red, and in most varied blue 
shades, from that tinged with gray to the deep- 
est violet hues. Ecru and tan shades are shown 
in basket-woven cloths, also Chartreust green and 
pigeon’s-bluod ruby. 


FRISE, BOURKTTE, ETC. 
Frisé woollen goods are seen in new designs 
with squares of silk plush woven in thie, and 














the new mossy fabrics introduced in the spring 
in shaded stripes are made of heavy weight, af- 
fording warmth for winter. Black diagonal wools 
are illuminated by bourette stripes and lozenge 
shapes in Oriental colors of soft rich tones. 
Mossy blocks of white are on blue grounds, 
green on red, and écru on bronze. Fine pure 
vamel’s-hair fabrics of a dark ground have their 
loose hairs or down in colors massed in almond- 
shaped figures, in bars, and in stripes, giving a 
very quaint effect. 


BEADING AND BRAIDING, 


Borders and half-widths of wool stuffs such 
as fine diagonal cloths come in plaids, stripe, 
and rows of beads with braid between. For in- 
stance, there will be sixteen rows of black braid 
separated by jet beads, or brown braid with iri- 
descent beads down half of the width of a blue 
or brown cloth, Sometimes narrower borders 
are along one selvage in blocks of braid with 
beaded blocks, and this serves for the foot of a 
pleated skirt, or as a border for the upper dra- 
peries. Collars, vests, and cuffs are made to cor- 
respond in shapes similar to those now worn, 


PLUSH AND VELVET, 


Plush is to be revived next season for trim- 
mings, a8 panels, borders, etc., of wool or silk 
dresses, and is oddly woven in with velvet of very 
close pile in blocks at wide intervals in plaids 
of velvet, and in alternating stripes with velvet. 
Beaded plush is in novel designs for pentes, or 
panels, or borders, made in crosswise stripes with 
treble rows of iridescent beads, with the tone of 
the plush for their prevailing color. 
also bi 


There are 
yadére stripes of plush and gros grain in 
contrasting dull and artistie colors, soft red with 
olive, rose pink with chocolate brown, or dull 
blue with red; these fabrics are to combine with 
gros grain for visiting toilettes, 

Barred velvets promise to be a stylish fabric 
for next season in precisely the coloring imported 
in surahs by the fashionable modistes for parts 
of summer dresses. Thus dark blue velvet has 
indented gros grain bars of red an inch apart, 
or écru is on green velvet, or white on black, 
Plaid velvets will also be used combining many 
colors in dull soft tones, 











GROS GRAIN AND WATERED SILK, 


Repped silks of various grains and the watered 
silks promise to be most used next season. Stripes 
prevail in all new silken fabrics, and in many of 
these tinsel threads are used, especially for light 
silks forevening. There are brocaded stripes on 
satin or on gros grain, sometimes a single stripe 
sufficing for a breadth to be used as a train or 
as panels, but otherwise there are not many bro- 
cades. Gray, lavender, red, or white gros grains, 
with a wide brocaded stripe of the same coloring 
in each breadth, are to be used in combination 
with plain gros grain. Black satin with a wide 
gilt stripe is very handsome, also pale blue with 
a single silver stripe. In some of the pale satins 
the silvered stripe is almost white, and the effect 
is very beautiful. In the watered silks the stripes 
are two inches wide, and are separated by tinsel 
embroidered stripes of the same width, blue, 
shrimp pink, or lavender, having either silver or 
gold in the embroidered stripes. Many white 
gros grains have black watered stripes, or else 
there are white figures brocaded on a black 
ground, alternating with plain white stripes. 
Black with gold is the favorite dress of the Prin- 
cess of Wales this summer, worn as court mourn- 
ing for the King of Bavaria, and this will be seen 
in many rich toilettes for autumn. 


GAUZE AND VEILINGS. 


For evening dresses striped gauzes and very 
sheer veilings are shown in the colors now fash- 
ionable in Paris—heliotrope, lavender, pink, scar- 
let, and Nile green. These have satin stripes two 
inches wide of self-color; in other gauzes the 
ground is cream-white, faded rose, or blue, and 
the stripes are Algerian or Roman of several col- 
ors. Canvas stripes are also seen in the favorite 
open designs like drawn-work on these diaphanous 
gauzes, and a feather-like edge is added to each 
stripe, 

From the foregoing the reader may conclude 
that wool dresses will remain popular for gener- 
al wear, and that velvet will be the favovite for 
full-dress toilettes. The preference for gros grain 
for combinations is so evident that economists 
should preserve carefully any dresses of this ma- 
terial that were laid away when satin came in 
vogue, as they will be excellent for next season 
when brightened up by the plaid, plain, or striped 
velvets now being manufactured. Striped and 
watered fabrics, either of wool ov silk, can also 
be used again, 


NEW RIBBONS, 


New ribbons in preparation for autumn are 
woven in canvas-like meshes, striped or brocaded 
with gilt, and finished with feathered edges. 
Plush ribbons of a solid color on one side have 
Velvet 
ribbons have scalloped edges, or tiny tassels on 
their selvages, and are satin on the reverse side. 


the other side in gay Roman stripes. 


tibbed velvet ribbons come in two shades ex- 
quisitely blended. The watered ribbons are in 
every tint of every color, and in all widths from 
half an inch to seven-inch widths for sashes. 
The Pompadour striped ribbons will be again im- 
ported, though they have not found favor here 
ior trimming summer toilettes. 


WATKRING-PLACE TOILETTES. 


White serge, étamine, and other wool costumes 
are in great favor at the watering-places. These 
are plainly made in severe tailor style, and are 
worn by elegant women all the morning, and even 
deep in the afternoon, when they are replaced 
by more dressy gowns of India silk, China crape, 
or lace. The white wool dresses are rivalled by 
those of blue, with plaid skirts barred with white, 








and a basque of plain blue fitted like a riding- 
habit, with a soft vest of the plaided fabric. 

There are also barred canvas dresses showing 
red or blue bars on white, made up in the French 
fancy with a blouse vest like a man’s shirt bosom, 
with a broad pleat down the middle, on which are 
three studs, and smaller pleats on each side. 
There are also full sleeves worn with this vest, 
being gathered in at the armholes, and again to 
a wristband which buttons closely around the 
arm, and is ornamented with rows of feather 
stitching. . A deep sailor collar also has a border 
of feather stitching. 

Another gay toilette for an afternoon dress at 
the sea-side is made of poppy red India silk— 
plain silk being used in preference to that with 
figures. The skirt is in small kilt pleats, and 
the apron drops down low on the right side. The 
space left uucovered on the left has a wide sash 
of red watered ribbon. The back has straight 
breadths with side wings. The basque has a 
plain postilion back, and the vest is of watered 
ribbon like that of the sash. 


SUMMER HOSIERY. 


Suéde-colored silk stockings, with Suéde slip- 
pers and Suéde gloves, are worn with light sum- 
mer dresses by those who are tired of the black 
stockings and slippers that have been so long in 
favor. Bronze-colored stockings are also worn 
with bronze shoes or slippers. Low walking 
shoes are more used than they have ever been, and 
are either of patent-leather and black kid, or else 
with Suéde- colored “uppers”; the stockings 
chosen are then either black or Suéde color. 
Some lovers of novelty are wearing the green- 
white called Nile green as stockings, sash, and 
watered ribbon bows with white muslin dresses. 
Clocks, or side lines of embroidery, in self-color 
or in contrast, are the ornaments preferred on 
the finest hosiery; there are also fine pin dots 
of embroidery all over the insteps and ankles. 
Elaborate insertions of lace and large wrought 
flowers are now seldom seen. Mordoré stockings 
with clear white soles are excellent for wearing 
with almost any dress. To wear with high shoes 
many ladies prefer stockings with black legs and 
white feet, while the reverse of this is seen in 
new hosiery, having the feet and ankles colored 
or black while the legs are white. Lisle-thread 
and English cotton stockings are most used in 
Suéde colors, in navy blue, and black, as these 
go with almost any toilette. The pin checked 
or striped stockings of black and white, with 
white heels and toes, are useful and very neat- 
looking, especially with black dresses. 

FEATHER BONES. 

A substitute for whalebones especially com- 
mended for wash dresses is called feather bone, 
and is made of quills. It is sold in twelve-yard 
lengths for $1 25. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaB_E, & Co.; James McCrerery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Le Bourttiier Brorusss ; 
and Stern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


THERE is a Strange coincidence at times in the 
circumstances of a man’s death. The late Judge 
Daviv Davis had been an intimate and trusted 
friend of President LINCOLN, When Judge Da- 
vis died, the calendar for the day which marked 
his death, and which was hung in his room, con- 
tained the following words by LincoLn: ‘*God 
is the only being who has time cnough, but a 
prudent man who knows how to seize occasions 
can commonly make a shift to find as much as 
he needs,.”’ 

—The American Opera Company has now 
branches in fifteen cities outside of New York. 
Other branches will soon be established. Each 
has its local officers and capital. The National 
Conservatory, which is indirectly associated 
with the company, begins to show progress in 
many directions, and will soon be perfectly or- 
ganized. Sixty pupils were admitted to the vo- 
cal class last season, after careful competitive 
examination. 

—M. Francisque Saxrcey, the celebrated 
French critic, suggested recently that a statue 
ought to be erected in honor of EuGkner La- 
BICHE, Whereupon the latter wrote to a friend: 
‘IT see that my friend SaAkcey desires to raise a 
statue to me. I would subscribe to the fund 
gladly if I were not afraid I should be the only 
subscriber.” 

—The reception accorded to Mr. Henry Warp 
BeeCHER On his arrival in England, only a few 
days ago, was in striking contrast with the re- 
ception accorded to him a quarter of a century 
ago. Then he was treated as a demagogue. 
Now he is welcomed with the same entliusiasm 
which loyal and liberal Englishmen offer GLap- 
STONE. It is now apparent that Mr. Beecurr’s 
second visit to England will round off brilliant- 
ly the career of a very exceptional man. There 
is no strain in the statement that Mr. BeecnHer 
is even more to us than Mr, SPURGEON is to the 
English. Yet the curious spectacle is now 
shown of Mr. BEECHER on the side of Mr. Guap- 
STONE, und Mr. SPURGEON against him. 

The latest honor to be shown to M, Pasteur 
will be the establishment of a Pasteur Lustitute 
in Milan, Italy. 

—It is still uncertain whether any amateur 
plays of importance will be produced at Lenox 
this year, although that charming hill town has 
usually been the home of pleasant summer per 
formances. Out-door performances in the Eng- 
lish fashion are, however, talked of, and may be 
given in the autumn. 

—A formal rule has been established at Yale 
College declaring that only men shall be per- 
mitted to study at that university. Neverthe- 
less, a degree of LL.D. was conferred by Yale 
last week upon a young woman. 

—The class of 1836 at Yale included WILLIAM 
M. Evarts, Morrison R. Warts, and BensaMin 
SILLIMAN. 

—At a fancy-dress ball given recently in the 
city of Mexico by the British Minister, Sir SPeN- 
cer St. Joun, the Governor of the State of 
Puebla appeared as El Mahdi, accompanied by 





























Arabs. Mrs. Diaz, wife of the President of 
Mexico, appeared as Diana the Huntress, and 
wore a brilliant dress made by Worru; it was 
richly embroidered with goid, and she earried a 
golden arrow. Her head-dress was composed 
of ostrich plumes, and Ler necklace of large dia- 
monds, 

—The Prince of Wales declared in a reeent 
speech that he looked forward to the time when 
he might form a permanent colonial museum in 
London. 

—It uppears tliat most of the crowned heads 
and princes of Europe are ardent amateur pho- 
tographers. The passion was supposed not long 
ago to be confined to the Prince of Wales. But 
newspaper correspondents have extended the 
list from week to week, and have just added to 
it the Czar of Russia. 

—Mr. James Russet Lowe et will return 
to Boston early in the autumn with his sister, 
Mrs. PutTNAM, who siils this week for England, 

—An American hidy has applied to the gov- 
ernment of the United States for permission to 
bring two Chinese servants from China. She 
had lived in that country many years, and she 
declares that servants there are skilfully train- 
ed, honest, amiable, and submissive. She adds 
that her has been made unendurable here by 
the kind of ** help” ‘which she has been forced 
to obtain. 




















—Mr. Evuior F. SHeparpD has to pay a 
debt of fifteen thousand dollars, ' niing a 
mortgage on the Seventh Presbyterian Chureh, 
of which he is a member, as his father and mo- 


ther were before him, ‘*A chureh debt,’ Mi 
SHEPARD says, ‘‘is a theft from the altar of 
God.”’ 

Now and then Mr. George W. Cui.ps, of 
Philadelphia, has to pay the penalty of being a 
philanthropist. Last year he offered to give all 
the newsboys of his city a dinner—in fact, a ban- 
quet. He discovered, however, that more than 
half of those who ate the dinner were not news 
boys. This year, when it was suggested that he 
might repeat his benevolent act, he declined to 
do so, on the ground that he had been deceived. 
And so the newsboys have lost their dinner. 

—A novel entertainment was given the other 
day in St. Louis. t was called a déjeuner den- 
Jants, and was, a3 the phrase implies, a children’s 
reception and lunch. But the children were not 
of the grown-up class. Their ages varied be 
tween six months and three years, and the host- 
ess had attained the great age of two. 

—Among those who have received honorary 
degrees from Oxford this year, besides OLIVER 
WENDELL Ho.LMes, are Sir F. BRAMWELL, Gen- 
eral Pirt-Rivers, Mr. ALDIs Wrieut, and Mr. 
Tuomas HoveGkin. The latter is the author of 
an interesting book entitled /taly and her In- 
vac Ta. 

—Miss Aucort is hard at work on a new book 
at Princeton, Massachusetts. 

—The building that is to be occupied by the 
Calumet Club is now being handsomely retitted 
and decorated, and will not be ready for the mem- 
bers until August or September 

Lenny IRVING Will arrive in New York dur- 
ing the first week of August, and one of his first 
proceedings here will be to give a dinner to his 
friends at Delmonico’s. Invitations to this din- 
ner have already been sent from London 

—A prominent owner of real estate in New- 
port declares that the coming season in Newport 
will be, in most respects, the most brilliant yet 
known there, Every desirable cottage bas been 
spoken for. 

—Muadame NILsson has been obliged to peti- 
tion the Pope, through the gentleman who is to 
be her husband, Count de Miranda, for a spt cial 
dispensation. Madame NILsson isa Protestant, 
whereas the count a Catholic. The Catholie 
Church does not sanction mixed murriages, ex- 
cept with special dispensation. Count de Mi- 
randa is a well-known Spanish nobleman, and 
has occupied an important official position. It 
is quite likely that Madame NILsson will retire 
permanently from the stage, although she may 
sing in concerts and oratorios. 

-Mrs. PHELPS, the wife of our Minister to 
England, has been particularly cordial to Amer 
icans in London. Heretofore she has permitted 











any one to call upon her on reception days with- 
out the formality of an invitation. The result 
is that her parlors, which are not very large, 
have been crowded uncomfortably. It is be- 
lieved that she will now begin to discriminate, 
and send invitations in the usual manner. She 


is usually assisted at her receptions by ler son, 
who is a secretary of the legution 

—It is a singular fact that whereas the admin- 
istration of President Hayes is often looked 
back to as a period of parsimony in social af- 
fairs, the receptions and entertainments presided 


over by Mrs. Hayes were really the most mag- 
tificent ever seen in Washington. Mrs. Hayes 
wis a strict believer in temperance; but she was 


a yenerous hostess, and none of her successors 
has attempted to rival her in lavish extrayva- 
gance. 

—The sale of the Blenheim art collection be- 
gan in London last Saturday An unusually 
large number of famous musterpieces, collected 
by the Dukes of Marlborough, have gone into 
strange hands, and at prices frequently below 
their value. The sale hus excited intense inter 
est everywhere—an interest oniy equalled by 
that called forth by the DeMiporr sale several 


years ago. The Blenheim collection is the re 
sult of two centuries of growth. It was begun 
by Joun, Duke of Marlborough, the only great 
soldier who never lost a batth 

It is expected that Mr. James Gorvon Ben- 
NETT will return from Europe shortly, and open 


his house at Newport 


Several of the wealthy women of Philadel 
] 


phia have organized there a Nurse Society, on 
the plan of one which has long been in opera 
tion in Manchester, Erglat The purpose of 
this society is to provide competent nurses for 
the poor, When a patient can afford to pay 
something, not more than five cents will be ex 
acted. Each nurse is expected to visit ten per 
sons during a day 

General WiLtrAM T. SHerMan has deter- 


mined to break up his home 
to move to New York. 
-The mother of Morgan Lewis Livinaston 


in St. Louis and 


who was a daughter of MORGAN Lewis, one of 
the Governors of New York, said on her death 
bed: “I hope to give at the bar of God a goud 


account of all the children he has lent me 
This good woman’s other children were Mrs. 
De.aFienp, Mrs. ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Mrs. 
Lounprs, Matunrn Livinesron, Mrs. Hoyv, 
Lewis Livinestron, aad Henny LivinasTon. 
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LAWN-TENNIS AT 
HOME. 
I. 


W HEN a lady, of whatever 

age, begins to play ten- 
nis, the first thing that strikes 
an observer is that she does 
not seem to know where the 
ball is, much less where it is 
going to be. When a lad be- 
gins to play,he is, of course, 
awkward, and plays a very bad 
game. When a young girl be- 
gins, she has all the awkward- 
ness of the male neophyte, 
without his strength of hand 
and foct ; she is further handi- 
capped by her long dress, and 
very possibly tight laces. But 
all this is nothing compared 
with her ignorance of the way 
in which a ball acts when 
struck by the bat or when re- 
bounding from the ground. 
Unless it is thrown straight to- 
ward her, she seldom arrives 
in time to strike at it; and 
when she does, she rushes up 
so close that it bounces into 
her skirts. Imagining then 
that she is too slow, she ex- 
hausts herself with frantic 
rushings to and fro, her ner- 
vousness increasing with every 
effort, till, the “set” at last 
finished, she lays down the 
racket, fully determined never 
to take it up again. Now this 
is very natural, but it is also 
very foolish, You arrived too 
late not because you moved 
too slowly, but because you 
did not start in time. A boy 
knows by a sort of instinct, 
born of long habit, where the 
ball will go when his opponent 
draws back the arm to strike, 
and before it has left the bat 
is already on his way to meet 
it. He also knows, without 
having to think, how it will 
rebound from the ground. You 
too have learned in your Nat- 
ural Philosophy that “the an- 
gles of incidence and reflection 
are equal,” but you cannot 
bring your knowledge to bear 
in time. The only remedy is 
practice, and it will be found 
a remedy both speedy and com- 
plete. 

If you have any weakness 
of body or limb, you must 
set about correcting it by 
suitable mecJerate and pro- 
gressive exercises. For in- 
stance, if your ankles are not 
strong, itis cvidently high time 
they were; therefore proceed 
to arrange a series of gentle 
gymnastics for the discipline 
of the delinquent muscles, and 
go through them religiously 
every day, till you can sit 
down on one foot, with the 
other stretched out straight in 
front of you, and rise up five 
times in succession on each 
foot. If you get quickly out of 
breath with running, practise 
springing up and down a given 
number of times, putting first 
one foot forward and then the 
other. If your back is not 
strong, it is high time it was. 
Take a cool sponge bath on 
rising in the morning, and for 
exercise stretch your hands as 
high as possible, and bend, 
first backward and then for- 
ward, till your fingers touch 
the floor; also work with light 
dumb-belis or a good pair of 
bean bags, laying them before 
you, some two feet distant, on 
the floor, and stepping forward, 
first with one foot and then 
the other, to pick them up, 
raise them high above your 
head, replace them, and regain 
the erect position. If your 
arms are thin and weak, you 
can make them round and 
strong; if your breast is flat, 
with hollow places in front of 
the shoulder, you can arch it 
out and fill up the ungraceful 
hollows by using light dumb- 
bells and Indian clubs, devis- 
ing for yourself various move- 
ments to bring a strain upon 
the very muscle whose size you 
wish to inorease. (Read Mr. 
Blaikie’s excellent little book, 
How to get Strong.) 

All these calisthenics should 
be begun with the greatest 
moderation; on the first 
day only a few movements 
of each kind should be 
tried, and for several days 
they should be stopped be- 
fore you begin to feel tired. 
At all times they should be 
practised with lungs fully in- 
flated, head erect, and back- 
bone as vertical as possible. 
At the same time you should 
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practise with your racket and 
ball against a wall, either 
outside the house or, in bad 
weather, in some upper 
room, 

It is possible that some over- 
zealous tennis-player may ob- 
ject to this sort of practice, 
saying it will give you a “ wrist 
stroke,” or “racket stroke”; 
but do not be uneasy on this 
score. Your object is now to 
learn to hit the ball, and when 
you can keep it up for a min- 
ute or two, batting it sharply 
against the wall forehand and 
backhand, over and under, you 
will have advanced a long way 
from your present position, 
and can practise striking with 
a straight arm at your lei- 
sure, 

By “ forehand” strokes are 
meant those given, roughly 
speaking, with the bat on the 
right side of the person, and 
by “backhand,” those given 
with it on the left; by “ over- 
hand,” when it is higher than 
the wrist, and by “under- 
hand,” when it is lower. 

At first, in these wall exer- 
cises at home, you will take 
the ball on its rebound from 
the ground or floor, but pre- 
sently you will “ volley” it back 
against the wall, striking hard- 
er as you grow stronger, and 
purposely making it come back 
to you in as difficult a way as 
possible. This sort of practice 
will give you an excellent op- 
portunity to master the science 
of “cutting,” which you can 
experiment with ad infinitum. 
The theory of it is simply this: 
When a ball is struck by a 
fair, square blow, it will re- 
bound from the ground or 
from the wall at the same angle 
at which it impinged against 
it, less a certain loss by fric- 
tion and imperfect elasticity. 
If, however, the ball is 
struck a glancing blow, so as 
not only to impart a forward 
motion, but to cause it to re- 
volve at the same time on its 
own axis, it will not rebound 
in the normal manner, but will 
incline more or less in the di- 
rection toward which it would 
naturally tend to roll from the 
effect of its rotation. For in- 
stance, if the ball is “cut” on 
its right side, it will on re- 
bounding not continue on in 
a direct line, but will swerve 
off to the right, and in like 
manner, if cut on the left, it 
will swerve to the left, and if 
cut underneath, its tendency 
will be, instead of bouncing 
forward, to return toward the 
racket. Precisely the same 
thing occurs when a “cut” 
ball encounters a racket; and 
unless you either make allow- 
ance for the effect of the cut 
or strike the ball back so hard 
as to arrest its rotation entire- 
ly, it will glance off in its ir- 
regular way, and very likely 
get into the net. 





Design for Fender 
Stools, Mantel Valances, 
Scarfs, etc. 


Tue present illustration is 
the full-sized working pattern 
of the graceful design of the 
fender stool illustrated in Fig. 
10 on page 244 of Harper's 
Bazar No. 15, Vol. XIX. In 
the specimen quoted the flow- 
ers are worked in pale blue 
shades and in solid Kensing- 
ton stitch on a ground of pea- 
cock blue cloth, with the 
leaves. more. lightly feather- 
stitched in olive crewels; the 
stamens at the centres of the 
open flowers are defined with 
French knots in deep gold- 
color. The same general 
treatment can be followed out 
in other applications of this 
design, which is suited to any 
horizontal space or hanging 
that admits of a continuous 
decoration. On a ground of 
any pronounced color the 
flowers should be in paler 
tints of the ground tone, the 
leaves in neutral olive. Ona 
neutral ground, on the other 
hand, a wider license is allow- 
ed, and the entire design may 
be executed either in richer 
shades of the ground tone, or 
in some harmonizing color 
which does not present too 
striking a contrast either to 
the ground itself or to the 
furniture and decorations 
that form its environments, 
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THE SUNRISE FROM THE CAIRN. 
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THE PINNACLES OF CRIB GOCH. 





THE PASSAGE 


OF CRIB GOCH—SNOWDON IN 


A NIGHT ASCENT OF SNOWDON. 
NOWDON, in North Wales, is unquestionably the finest mount- 
ain in England and Wales. In Cumberland there are peaks 
which for beauty of form and majesty of rock scenery approach it 


closely, but nowhere in the British Isles is there a more magnifi- | 


cent group than those forming the Snowdon horseshoe—Crib Goch, 
Crib-y-Dysgyl, Y Wyddfa, and Lliwedd. Among the Cumberland 
hills Bowfell may rival Y Wyddfa in beauty of shape, Great Gable 
in majesty, and Scafell in the wildness of its rocky front. But 
these mountains are unattended, whereas Y Wyddfa is but the cul- 
minating point of a mountain assemblage which the Lake District 
in vain attempts to rival. Nor is it in height alone that Snowdon 
is superior. A few hundred feet more or less are practically no- 


THE DISTANCE. 


A NIGHT ASCENT OF SNOWDON. 


thing. It is in proportion that the true charm of mountain scenery 
lies, and Snowdon is beautifully proportioned, 

The accompanying sketches illustrate a night ascent of Y Wyddfa, 
the central peak of the Snowdon horseshoe. The ascent was made 
from the inn at Pen-y-Gwryd, that wild mountain hostelry celebrated 
from its association with famous Englishmen. There Charles 
Kingsley laid one of his scenes in Two Years Ago, and thither he, 
with Tom Hughes and Tom Hood, used to go for quiet weeks of 
fly-fishing on the surrounding lakes. The first picture represents 
the departure for the ascent of Snowdon. Two young mountain- 


| eers have determined to enjoy the beauties of sunrise from the 


mountain-top, and they start unguided, old Henry Owen wishing 
them good-speed. They are going by the well-defined pony track 
along the margin of the lakes, but as tle moon sets early behind 





| shows the vulgar cairn with its shabby huts. 


HOME AGAIN, 9 A.M. 


Lliwedd, they carry a lantern to light up any sudden obscure turt 
in the path. 

larger lake. The recent rains have swollen the lake, and the wa- 
ter flows ankle-deep across the rough stony path built to shorten 
the route to the summit. In the third drawing the climbers have 
reached the top of the zigzags, and are close to the top 
dawned, and the lantern is extinguished. 


Next we see them crossing the causeway across the 


Day has 
The fourth drawing 
The top is reached ; 
the sun is rising; our adventurers are braving the icy blast on the 
top of the cairn. Below are groups of muffled creatures who have 
come up the evening before, and have slept uneasily in the wood 


en huts. The sun is rising, chasing the wreaths of flying mist 
before it and chamging the landscape into glory. It is bitterly 
cold, and the question now is of the way down. No sooner is 
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the sun well up than the thick mists rise, hid- 
ing the landscape. To traverse the narrow 
mountain ridge of Crib-vy-Dysgyl and the dan- 
gerous Crib Goch appeared scarcely wise, so the 
safe pony track was chosen, But as they descend- 
ed the mist cleared, and when well under Crib 
Goch the summits seemed clear, So they deter- 
mined to ascend. A toilsome climb brought them 
to the topmost ridge of Crib Goch, the finest moun- 
tain ridge in England or Wales. It is about 
three-quarters of a mile in length, and the ridge 
is so narrow that almost anywhere it may be be- 
strided. To traverse the ridge is distinctly dan- 
gerous, and it should no? be attempted save by 
practised mountaineers. Each side plunges down 
1600 feet or more almost vertically , and the rock 
is treacherous volcanic stuff, which breaks away 
in cubes when the hand or foot is placed upon it. 
Nevertheless the passage was accomplished in 
safety, and 9 a.m. saw the travellers safely back 
from a splendid night excursion. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 

[From Our Own CorresPonpeNt. ] 
TPXUE feminine toilette is so varied that the 
most contradictory epithets can be applied 
to it without running the risk of employing a 
single one that cannot be justified. It is very 
simple, very complicated, very pretty, very ugly, 
very graceful, and horribly ungraceful; and this 
not only according to the women who wear it, 
but according to the time, circumstances, and 
places in which it is worn, Thus, judging by the 
fashions we see in the street, We must pronounce 
it simple even to severity, and resembling the 
habit worn for horseback exercise: a plain skirt, 

tight-fitting jacket, cravat, and round hat. 

But when carriage dress is in question, there is 
a very perceptible difference. It is no longer the 
bourgeois costume we have deseribed—bourgeois 
not in a caste sense, for all the ladies of the 
French nobility wear this costume on foot in the 
street, but as indicating a style of dress devoid of 
every touch of fancy. In her own carriage (not 
in a hired hack) a lady is at home, and conse- 
quently at liberty to indulge her love of the ar- 
tistic and fanciful in her attire without subjecting 
herself to be scrutinized with a curiosity that is 
not always of the most kindly nature. 

As to reception toilettes, there is no limit to 
their complications. They display a motley imita- 
tion of the styles of last century, the century be- 
fore last, and even earlier periods, or are com- 
posed of elements borrowed from all these epochs 
at once. 

For the summer season Pompadour toilettes 
and Watteau shepherdess costumes furnish most 
of the models, and transparent lawns, plain or 
embroidered, silk muslins with chiné flowers, 
striped summer silks, and cambrics are all used 
in their composition, together with quantities of 
lace and an infinite number of ribbon bows. 
There are lawn dresses striped with fine gui- 
pure insertions falling upon a ruche of the same 
guipure, the whole made up over a foundation of 
plain silk, which are the very quintessence of 
freshness and elegance. The foundation over 
which open-work stuffs are mounted is no longer 
only the old-time pink or blue; all colors are 
used, from dark to light, not excepting even 
bright red—none of these dresses being intend- 
ed for street wear—and there are some made of 
moss green, prune, straw-color, and sea blue or 
green. 

There are quite as many varieties of skirts and 
corsages for these toilettes as of materials. Some- 
times the upper skirt terminates abruptly to dis- 
play an under-skirt or half-skirt of embroidered 
tulle, point d’ Alengon (imitation), guipure, or sim- 
ilar stuff; sometimes the skirt is composed of 
pleated breadths, separated from each other by 
panels of lace or embroidered tulle, or of a fig- 
ured stuff if the rest of the dress is plain, or plain 
if the dress is figured; these panels are not only 
at the sides or in front, but are distributed even- 
ly all around, between every two breadths; and 
as the breadths are pleated perpendicularly, they 
compose a considerable portion of the width. 

The favorite garniture for all toilettes this 
summer is ribbon—all sorts of ribbon, arranged 
in knots and bows of all kinds, from the floating 
bow, composed of long loops of narrow ribbon, 
to the stiff and formal rosette, the cockade, and 
the gathered chou or cabbage bow. Over-skirts 
are draped and looped with bows; collars, shoul- 
ders, and open corsages are decorated with bows, 
With a prevision of its success, perhaps, ribbon 
has been enhanced this year with numerous se- 
ductive details, and hence we see étamine ribbons 
with colored scallops, both plain and embroidered 
with flowers, gauze ribbons with colored picot 
edges, chiné-flowered ribbons, and how many 
more besides! For many of the toilettes of young 
girls ribbon is made to take the place of the pouf 
at the back. Suppose a dress of Pompadour-fig- 
ured foulard; the corsage will be a short tight 
jacket terminating at the waist, opening at the 
front and back on a plastron of the figured fab- 
ric of the dress, the corsage itself being of plain 
silk of the predominant tint in the design, fre- 
quently of moss green if the foliage of the Pom- 
padour bouquets is of that hue. An immense 
sash, fringed at the ends, is attached by a large 
round knot at the bottom of the back of the 
jacket, fa!ling thence in two long loops and two 
very long ends upon the skirt, which has no 
drapery or peuf of any kind whatever. 

Many youthful toilettes owe their prettiness 
simply to the skilful combination of fabrics or 
conjunction of colors, One dress for a young 
girl has the skirt, which is quite short, and is 
pleated in wide flat pleats all around, made of 
plain foulard in Bengal rose; the shepherdess 
over-skirt, very short, of rose foulard with moss 
green dots, is looped all around with bows of 
moss green ribbon; the pleated corsage is of the 
same foulard, and opens on a plastron of moss 





green surah; the sleeves are of plain foulard to 
the elbow, and terminate below in a full puff of 
the dotted foulard; the belt is of moss green 
ribbon. 

The problem nowadays presented to the taste 
which undertakes to create a toilette is the fol- 
lowing: Take a figured, a checked, or a striped 
fabric, and a plain fabric of the same tint, and 
combine them so that the skirt will be of one, 
the upper part of the toilette of the other, the 
sleeves of one and the cuffs of the other, the 
plastron of this and the corsage of that, and with- 
al avoiding any approach to the grotesque or 
incongruous, it requires a sure eye. There is 
no Jonger a hunt after trimmings, for trimming 
formerly so called no longer exists ; a plain fabric 
is trimmed with a figured one to match, unless 
the contrary prevails and a figured material is 
trimmed with a plain one. Meanwhile, if one 
has a fancy for a toilette made of one plain ma- 
terial throughout, it is almost impossible to re- 
frain from adding, at least in the shape of bands 
and revers, some sort of trimming of a striped 
fabric to afford a contrast. 

The travelling costume is the dress under spe- 
cial consideration at this moment, and a most 
distracting problem it is to reconcile the various 
contradictory requirements made upon such a toi- 
lette; it must be exceedingly simple, and yet at 
the same time have a touch of originality, must 
be very serviceable, while remaining as light and 
comfortable to wear as may be. Plain wools 
and wools in fine checks and stripes are most 
used for such dresses. If checks and stripes are 
used, they are black and white, navy blue and 
white, or seal brown and white, and the round 
hat is covered with the dress fabric, faced with a 
plain material to match. The trimming for the 
hat consists solely of ribbon bows. In its gen- 
eral style the costume is, or at least should be, 
extremely simple. The skirt is quite short, pleat- 
ed perpendicularly all around, but fora plain space 
at the side ; the over-skirt is short, or is arranged 
in a long shawl point on the front; the corsage 
is made in jacket shape with a wide vest to 
match, in order that any other wrap than the long 
travelling cloak can be dispensed with. The 
more nearly the travelling costume approaches 
to the riding-habit, the more in accordance it is 
with the present fashionable taste. The long 
travelling cloak in use this year is the nun’s pe- 
lisse, gathered about the neck, with or without a 
hood, and with sleeves that are either very long 
and quite wide, or only half-long. This pelisse is 
made of serge, and is lined with silk that is of 
the same color as the serge, or at most striped ; 
for anything that will strike the eye or attract 
attention is considered in bad taste where a tray- 
elling dress is concerned, 

For elegant country and casino toilettes, in ad- 
dition to the open-work tissues already enumera- 
ted, there is écru filet, or square-meshed net with 
fine meshes, embroidered either at the edge of the 
long drapery or quite irregularly with silk of the 
same tint in designs representing tufts of flowers 
or sprays of foliage ; the embroidery is in relief. 
The net thus embroidered is worn over colored 
silk, with the corsage made of the same silk and 
having a plastron of the embroidered net under- 
laid with silk. 

One of the eccentricities of the present fashion 
to be avoided consists in applications of Turkey 
red cotton on écru étamine, or of écru étamine on 
Turkey red—a combination which seems more ap- 
propriate for bedroom furniture than for clothing. 

White wool toilettes will be worn in numbers 
at the beach, ranging from white flannel to fine 
wool batiste. The color is a proclamation of 
summer and fine weather, and their woollen tex- 
ture guarantees protection against sudden changes 
of temperature ; in short, white wool will be the 
sea-side uniform. It is proposed to trim them 
with Breton embroideries, and make them with a 
square Breton jacket, with a flat plastron for the 
corsage. Even elderly ladies may wear white 
flannel, some embroidery of a subdued tint— 
prune, seal brown, or violet—sufficing to tone it 
down. 

Another instance of fashion’s increased toler- 
ance is the change we have already remarked in 
the use of velvet. Whereas formerly a woman 
who showed herself ignorant enough to wear vel- 
vet after Easter became a laughing-stock, now 
not only is velvet used for accessories, such as 
revers, vest, collar, cuffs, and sleeves, but skirts 
and even entire costumes of velvet are worn in 
summer when the temperature is not sufficiently 
high to forbid all but light fabrics. Now velvet 
is worn all the vear around, and is combined, too, 
with all the light tissues—lace, embroidered tulle, 
embroidered net, and kindred fabrics. 

Emmecine Raymonp, 





Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser,* 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avtuor or “Toner Stewart,” “My Lovn,” 
“Lizzix Lorton or Geervrias,” “ From 
Dreams TO WAKING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
ON THE FELL-SIDE. 

rPNUE difficulty of meeting made half the pain 

of Lanfrey’s love for Yetta—in the cireum- 
stances of which, all round, was pain enough, 
take it how he would. Of his own nature he was 
not the man to make a sudden and premature 
proposal, without the warranty of a closer ac- 
quaintance than theirs had been.. He did not 
think passion, however imperious—impulse, how- 
ever powerful—the best foundation for a life-long 
union; and he did think that a woman has the 
right to demand something like intimate know- 
ledge before she grants all that makes the worth 
and value of her life. 
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Yet what but premature could he be, if he 
wanted to secure her? Where to meet this 
daughter of his father’s foe ?—this hereditary 
enemy who was the Juliet to his Romeo? Where 
to see her, so as to knit up these first beginnings 
into a more compact web? How to come to that 
closer acquaintance which should be the natural 
and logical preface of his love? Failing tennis 
parties and the like, got up by the neighbors, 
he might beat the country in vain. He never 
met her; and she had deserted Heron’s Pool, 
which he and Ethel—or often he alone—haunt- 
ed like doomed souls wandering by the melan- 
choly banks of Acheron. And he could not 
call at Mock-Beggar; nor could she come to the 
Hall. 

Besides this general untowardness of circum- 
stances, he was too much in love to be certain of 
her liking. This was perhaps the sharpest of 
the many thorns in his prickly pillow. Maurice 
had no doubt of his acceptance should he deign 
to offer the honor of his name to Paston Carew’s 
daughter; but Lanfrey had to endure the lover's 
doubt and fear and jealous pain, and could not 
believe that the prize he would have won with 
more than Jacob’s serving—than Leander’s dan- 
ger—was within his grasp. 

Days went by, and the little poem of which the 
argument had been laid from the first moment 
of meeting, and whereof the action had been car- 
ried on so many stanzas farther at the Knoll— 
was still incomplete, when one day French pro- 
posed to his sons—always in a state of mute hos- 
tility together—to ride over to the Brent Fell 
mine, and see how things were going. The pump- 
ing was in full activity; and the greedy glede 
had still to be lavishly fed. 

They made a well-looking and thoroughly Eng- 
lish group as they rode along the mountain-side, 
each man with the perfect seat of life-long habit, 
and that peculiar air of mastery over his animal 
—mastery and good understanding together— 
proper to country gentlemen who are keen sports- 
men. Their horses were of good breed and 
groomed to perfection. Sound as well as showy, 
brilliant and serviceable in one, there were no 
more defective points in them than in their riders. 
Such as they were, they were part of French Clin- 
ton’s pride—one of the broad outlets of his in- 
come, and among the deeper honey-combings of 
his estate; but to have given up his populous, 
costly, and practically faultless stable, would have 
been to give up the chief pleasure and certainly 
the prime glory of his life. He was never so 
happy as when in the saddle, with his sons and 
daughters about him. For all his sincere Chris- 
tianity and virtuous monogamy, the image of Ali 
Pasha, riding into the desert with his body-guard 
of fifty sons, had a patriarchal grandeur which 
he had always recognized as fine—in a Moham- 
medan ; though he dared not go so far as to act- 
ively envy it in his own person. Still, it was a 
fine picture; and he understood its value—theo- 
retically. ° 

There was also another personage in the caval- 
cade to-day—Brian—Yetta’s faithful wolf-lound 
and now Lanfrey’s. Paston had made the poor 
girl part with her dog on the plea of inability to 
afford his keep. Besides, of what use was he in 
such a country as this about Beaton Brows? the 
miser argued. Indeed, rather than a help he 
would be a hinderance in the event of the only 
danger with which she could be threatened— 
namely, that of uneasy cattle. These the dog 
would incite rather than deter ; and for the rest, 
what brigand or footpad was likely to attack her 
in her pony-chaise when she drove out alone 
with only the groom behind ?—or when she rowed 
up the river in her little skiff ?—of itself repre- 
senting such an outlay as brought sighs as sad 
as tears when Paston thought of it, and added it 
up in the column headed ‘ superfluities”—from 
which he was always docking one little item after 
another. 

“We have no water-pirates on the Beat,” he 
said, when Yetta pleaded his faithful guardian- 
ship as poor Brian’s claim for consideration. 
“ And, if anything, he is dangerous in a boat so 
cockly as yours, which any sudden lurch might 
overset.”” 

So the fiat went forth; Brian was to be sold. 
By the merest chance in the world the news came 
to Lanfrey’s ears in time to forestall Fitz-George 
Standish; and he bought the dear beast at twice 
his market value, for love of the fair hands which 
had so often caressed him. 

French knew the whole story well enough, and 
at the first was minded to rate his son and send 
back the dog to the hammer. But the nobility 
of the animal conquered the displeasure of the 
man. After all, the poor brute had done no harm, 
and it could scarcely be assigned to him for sin 
that he had been owned by Miss Carew and sold 
by her old hunks of a father! So French swal- 
lowed his intended outburst, let off Lanfrey with 
a quiet sarcasm, and adopted Brian as a mem- 
ber of his own kennel—his previous proprie- 
torship notwithstanding. But he was Lanfrey’s 
dog, and in a manuer his minor kind of idol. 

It was one of those beautiful September days 
which are the pride and glory of the north coun- 
try, when the loveliness of summer is just passing 
into the ripeness of autumn, before the effacing 
fingers of decay have marred the perfection of 
the dying season. The sky was as brilliantly 
blue as that which reflects itself in the Medi- 
terranean ; and the large white cumulus clouds, 
which hung without change of shape or motion 
in the upper air, gave the same value to the un- 
stained azure as do the snow-mountains of the 
Engadine, Stone-chats perched on the granite 
bowlders splashed yellow and black and gray 
with lichen, and talked to the passers-by of all 
things pertaining to their state. Peewits cried 
like creatures in pain, and ran with one wing 
trailed and drooping along the ground starred 
with the frosted leaves of the butterwort and 
colored with patches of yellow moss reddened 
here and there by sundew. The grass of Par- 








hassus matched its silver and gold with the bronze 
of the bog asphodel and the pearly paillettes 
of the saxifrage. The beech-fern put back its 
fronds, suggesting the twisted petals of the cy- 
clamen, or the butting horns of a goat; and the 
oak-fern made miniature forests in imitation of 
its giant sponsor. Crisped and curly parsley-fern 
at the base of the big stones attested the purity 
of the air, and brought disappointment to trans- 
planters ; and ling—still in flower if passing rap- 
idly to seed—with late heather, golden gorse, 
dying fronds of bracken, and pale green juniper 
bushes, made a home for beasts and birds and 
insects, less valuable to the sportsman than the 
naturalist. In the distance, between the opening 
made by the hills, the sea shone like a silver band 
against the sky; aud the ships went up and down 
to lands unknown—to those where the summer 
snows never melted, and to those where the win- 
ter’s sun still scorched. 

Riding along the rough road, noting the marks 
on the sheep and the numbers of the shaggy 
cattle pascvuring on the wild fell-side, French took 
in the beauty of the scenery, and the charm of 
this late summer’s day, all the more intensely 
for the black chance that was still before them 
—the danger that still threatened. His now— 
but for how long? His the right to let, to keep, 
to enjoy, to call his own, if not quite to forbid— 
owing to those vile democratic laws which include 
public participation by means of rights of way 
and the like—and when perhaps a stranger’s ? 

“It would be a pity, sir, if we had to clear out 
and run,” said Maurice, who read his father’s 
face. 

“ Yes,” said French, rousing himself ; “ we will 
fight to the last shred before we do.” 

‘“*T would prefer any sacrifice rather than this,” 
said Maurice, significantly. ‘ Nothing would be 
too much that should still secure us our own.” 

“ Nothing, save the loss of our pride as gen- 
tlemen and our dignity as Clintons,” said his fa- 
ther, also significantly, 

“ Both of which, it seems to me, would be lost 
without redemption if we had to own ourselves 
beaten, and see the estate pass into other hands,” 
said Maurice, 

“ Misfortunes crush but do not dishonor,” an- 
swered French. “ Base submission to base con- 
ditions does.” 

“ You should have been an old Paladin of King 
Arthur’s time, or a Covenanter with Claverhouse 
in front of you, sir,” said Maurice, with a smile 
which it was hard to say whether it was satirical 
or admiring. 

“ Are men of honor and principle so searee in 
these later times?” returned his father, “ By 
Jove, you are about right, Maurice! You young 
fellows would palter with dishonor for the sake 
of your favorite pleasures ; and the remnant who 
would not hold a candle to the devil are about 
as many as there are fell-side lambs in December. 
And talking of the devil—look where he comes ! 
That impudent scoundrel daring to use my road !”’ 

This he said as the winding of the hill-side road 
brought them in full view of Paston Carew and 
his daughter, riding leisurely down the rough- 
hewn way. 

They had been round the other way by the 
Brent Fell mine—Paston with the cruel greed 
of the man who has sworn to destroy and has 
already begun to conquer, wishing to see for 
himself how that ruin was advancing, and how 
much nearer he stood to the supreme moment of 
his desire; Yetta simply glad of a ride with her 
father, and enjoying the beauty of the day, as 
healthy youth knows how. 

Though Paston had retrenched all that was 
possible in his first established magnificence, he 
still kept his horses and carriages. But all that 
he had was in some sense shabby and inferior; 
all showed the miser’s grip, and his hatred of 
spending beyond the arbitrary obligations of his 
position. His horses were well groomed, but man- 
ifestly underfed. Showy, of good blood, they were 
“ brilliant screws” rather than sound and fresh, 
though they were safe and serviceable. But they 
had certain defects, visible only to experts, which 
had detracted from their money value, and thus 
made them more acceptable to a man who saved 
pence as others save pounds, and who regarded 
shillings as so many bung-holes in the cask. He, 
the millionaire, was not nearly so well mounted 
nor so well appointed as the impecunious country 
gentleman whose ruin was almost an accomplish- 
ed fact. But Paston contented himself with the 
knowledge of relative intrinsic values, and let 
those of appearance pass by. Between himself 
and French Clinton, it was the leathern bag full 
to the brim, and the showy silk purse too light to 
be thrown over the bar at the Water Gate; and 
he cared more for the inside than for the out. 

As they came riding down the road—Paston, 
feeling that all this was already his ; French, boil- 
ing with indignation, but also with the words, 
“ Hast thou found me, O mine enemy ?” running 
through his brain; Maurice, divided, as usual, 
between personal admiration and racial enmity ; 
and Lanfrey and Yetta, frankly rejoiced at the 
chance meeting—Brian caught sight of his old 
mistress, and rushed forward to greet her. Joy 
made him forget his education, and with the bound 
of a small Jion and the bay of a blood-hound he 
was up against her knees, making her horse plunge 
and rear, startled from quiet circumspection into 
the activities of blind terror. 

The road was rough, narrow, and might easily 
be dangerous. On the one side rose a steep as- 
cent; on the other fell a sufficiently sharp de- 
cline. It was a road impossible to keep in good 
repair because of the mountain torrents that 
swept over it in the winter, and at all times 
it took some care in traversing. Yetta’s horse, 
still plunging and terrified—Brian still leaping 
and barking—backed over the road, and on to 
the decline falling away to the river brawling 
below. In another moment he had turned, and 
was off down the hill-side. The startled sheep, 
bleating and scattered; the rough small cattle 
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Jumbering along, their tails in the air; the loose 
stones flying and clattering; Brian, oblivious to 
his duties, heedless of Lanfrey’s voice or French’s 
whistle, barking wildly, and still chasing the 
horse ; the other horses startled, snorting, uneasy 
—all made a scene of peril and confusion that 
might have well excused the girl had she lost her 
nerve and head. But she did not. She sat like 
a rock, holding up her beast as he thundered down 
the hill, and at last turning his head sideways to 
the road, Her pride lent her courage. She did 
not want to fail before the Clintons, all of whom 
were men appreciating courage, and disdainful of 
fear. She would not that her father should have 
cause to blush for her cowardice. She also wished 
that Lanfrey should respect her. Hence she kept 
her nerve and her seat, and at last managed to turn 
her horse’s head laterally to the road, and so avoid- 
ed the more imminent peril in which she was. 

She sat so still, she was so calm and cool and 
collected, that French Clinton forgave his younger 
son when he threw his bridle to Maurice, and, 
without a word, rushed off down the road, seeking 
to head the horse, and thus secure his bridle and 
rescue Yetta. All the men were now drawn in 
a group together. They had dismounted , but 
there were no grooms to hold the horses, and one 
volunteer was enough. Maurice cursed his bro- 
ther in his heart in that he had forestalled him 
and taken the initiative; but he could not help 
himself; and two followers running down the road 
would be ludicrous. 

Paston stood by his horse’s head like a statue. 
His instinct was to cry out as a man in mortal 
terror would—his habit of reticence and self-con- 
trol kept him dumb and motionless. His face 
alone spoke, His eyes, no longer veiled and fish- 
like, were opened wide and fixed in horror on his 
daughter; his breath came in labored gasps; his 
dilated nostrils were strained to their utmost 
width; his thin lips, curled underneath, showed 
the white clinched teeth. 

His enemy as he was, French pitied him— 
stirred for his own part by the courage and peril 
of the girl, and thinking how he should feel were 
this one of his own daughters who might be killed 
before his eyes at any moment, while he had to 
stand there looking on, helpless to aid or pre- 
vent. Noone spoke. Only the clattering of the 
stones, the thunder of the horse’s hoofs, and the 
cries of the startled creatures broke the summer 
stillness, and brought confusion where there had 
been such a sense of peace. 

Finally Yetta conquered in the struggle. She 
drew in her horse and turned his head up the 
hill, scrambling back on to the road just at the 
point which Lanfrey had gained. Then she let 
him take her bridle—if it pleased him to think 
that he had had a hand in rescuing her, and that 
he was now taking care of her. They came slow- 
ly back to the expectant group moving quickly 
forward to meet them—Yetta, soothing and ca- 
ressing her horse with hand and voice, and Lan- 
frey rubbing the soft excited muzzle, while pour- 
ing out a very dithyramb of exultant praise, 
wherein words, warmer and more explicit than 
he would have uttered save under such heat and 
pressure, sank into Yetta’s soul like wounds made 
by a golden sword—half pain, half pleasure— 
half pride, half shame. 

She looked so beautiful, she was so sweet and 
natural in bearing, and had been so brave and 
capable, that French felt his enmity melt away 
like snow-flakes in May falling lightly on a flow- 
er bed. 

“Let me congratulate you on your courage, 
Miss Carew,” he said, heartily, laying his hand 
on her horse’s neck. “It was the most splendid 
bit of pluck I ever saw, and one of the best bits 
of horsemanship. I had no idea you were such 
a horsewoman !” 

He lifted his hat, and his eyes perforce took in 
Paston. 

“I told you before you were plucky,” said 
Maurice, with his imperious admiration, 

Yetta smiled and bowed to French as she said, 
quite simply, “Thank you,” ignored Maurice, 
and then looked at her father, on whose livid face 
cold drops stood like rain, To him she stooped 
low from her saddle with infinite tenderness, and 
again that smile, which was like a sunbeam, woke 
her sweet face to glory, as she said, in her caress- 
ing musical voice, “ You were not frightened, 
dear, were you ?” 

“T trusted you,” said Paston, making a strong 
effort over himself. 

Had he yielded to his impulse, his desire, he 
would have taken her in his arms, and would 
have kissed her face with all a father’s gladness 
that she had escaped the danger which might 
have been her death—with all a father’s pride 
that she had acquitted herself so well. But he 
did not yield; and French hated him for his 
coldness. And yet his face—that had been 
agonized enough ! 

For himself, French was, as Maurice afterward 
expressed it, “completely bowled over.” Look- 
ing at Yetta, he scarcely wondered at Lady Jane’s 
defection ; at Mauric willingness to buy dis- 
honor at such a price; at Lanfrey’s gratuitous 
infatuation. He scarcely wondered, though he 
did not share. That others should have gone 
over to the enemy, lured by such an envoy, no 

longer surprising him, was not the same as go- 
ing over himself, 

Presently he said, abruptly: “You must get 
off, Miss Carew. Your horse has a stone in his 


’ 








shoe.’ 

Lanfrey, always at her horse’s head, pushed 
by before Maurice could interfere, and offered her 
his hand. She came to the ground as lightly as a 
flower; and Maurice saw that Lanfrey held her 
hand more closely clasped and just that thought 
longer than was necessary. 

“That off foreleg, Maurice,” said French to 
his eldest son as the handier of the two. 

“Let me,” said Lanfrey, hastily and warmly. 

“Thank you, allow me,” said Paston, as has- 
tily but coldly, 





“Give way, Lan,” said French, peremptorily. 
“Your brother will do it better, Let my son, 
Mr. Carew,” he added—how the words nearly 
choked him! “Stop—Pll do it myself. Dll do 
it best after all.” 4 

With which he stooped down, lifted the foot, 
and with his own strong well-gloved hands ham- 
mered out the stone. 

It was a rare moment for Paston Carew to see 
French Clinton doing groom’s work for Yetta; 
but he stood there without a muscle of his face 
moving—silent, self-possessed, inscrutable, com- 
posed—with the Clinton bonds locked up in his 
safe at home, and the Clinton ruin in his pock- 
et. He disbelieved in the future success of the 
mine, and he held the downfall of the ancient 
house to be one of time only — emphatically 
within measurable distance from this moment. 
Unlike French, whose more generous nature had 
led him to an act of supreme courtesy by the in- 
stinct of admiration, he was not stirred a hair’s- 
breadth for the acknowledgment of sympathy. 
His hatred did not slacken, his desire for ven- 
geance burned as strongly as before; his designs 
were as cruel; his plans were as fierce. His 
mother’s spirit, which now seemed ever about 
him, still inspired him with the very righteous- 
ness of hate, and whispered to him that it was 
both lawful and right to destroy his fathe 
house in revenge for the destruction of her fair 
fame and the loss of his own rights. This act 
of French Clinton’s was the first involuntary act 
of homage and confession of inferiority; and he 
let him do his groom’s work as he would, hold- 
ing himself apart and silent. 

Yetta stood in the midst of the group made 
of the men and horses, with Brian still asking 
for caresses, as the nineteenth-century transla- 
tion of some fair-laired Amazon in the midst of 
her Athenian captives. She caressed Brian ; hung 
lovingly near her father; looked with eloquent 
shyness at Lanfrey, and with frank and graceful 
pleasure at French, while the bright September 
sun shone over them all like aerial gold, and 
touched the whole picture with living light. 

Before they separated, Lanfrey found a mo- 
ment in which to say, in an undertone: “ My sis- 
ter Ethel is wearying to see you again, Will you 
If so, 








not come up to Heron’s Pool once more ? 
when ?” 

“IT cannot say when,” she answered, also in a 
lower voice. Was she doing wrong ?—she al- 
most felt as if she were, but also as if she must. 
“* But I will, the first day can. Your sister will 
be sure to be there ?”’ 

“Sure,” he said. 

Her words made as it were a new life for Lan- 
frey, and the glad hours rang out a golden chime 
of infinite joy. He should see her then again— 
soon—and without restriction; for Ethel, his de- 
voted friend as well as adoring sister, was no re- 
striction. If needs be, he would ask Yetta to be 
his wife in her presence and hearing; and he 
wowd feel her witness beth an additional sanc- 
tion and a greater sanctity. 

[tO BE CONTINUED.] 





ENGLISH HOMES. 
BOW OOD. 
See illustrations on double page and page 488. 


“ee you tell I which o’ themmen housen 
Lord Lansdowne do live in ?” 

1 suppose every great house has its funny 
story, and this is the one that local wits tell of 
Bowood—how a countryman, looking upon its 
long expanse, took it for a small town, and asked 
which house was his lordship’s. Even the guide- 
books cannot resist the humor of this story, and 
they tell it with a chastened mirth. 

Bowood does indeed give one the idea of very 
great size, and, so to speak, complexity. It is 
not by any means the largest of the great coun- 
try-seats of England; but as one stands in the 
park, fully facing it—the curving lake on one’s 
left, the sweep of greensward and trees to the 
right and behind one—it seems difficult to take 
in at one view the whole stretch of building. Its 
beauty is a bewildering beauty; it is a most con- 
fusing house to look at. Towers, turrets, pillars, 
terraces , the long broken line from the main en- 
trance on one’s right, by the many windows of 
library and orangery in the great western wing, 
to the left-hand block, where are the stables—all 
this seen at once, and further broken up by the 
tall dark evergreens rising here and there along 
the terraces, makes one feel that only one of 
“themmen housen” can be Bowood. 

And inside it is rather worse. Going through 
the house, one does not carry the ground-plan in 
one’s head, and has, for the most part, no notion 
which room one will come to next. I suppose 
the only way to get a clear comprehension of the 
general plan of the building (or buildings) would 
be to go on to the roof, and thence take a bird’s- 
eye view of all the wings, courts, and extensions 
that go to make up beautiful Bowood, 

On a bright day—it needs a bright day to light 
up the rather sombre stone of the building—all 
the details of this varied beauty stand out in gay 
relief ; at midsummer it might be a fairy palace, 
rising beside a fairy lake—with the teoops of 
deer browsing on the grass that slopes to the wa- 
ter-side, and the gray herons stalking solemnly 
across the little island below. The variety, the 
irregularity of the place, these help its pictu- 
resqueness and make its charm; but they also 
make it all the more difficult to set down in 
words. One can give some notion of the simple 
Elizabethan home at Hatfield, or the massive 
square of Longleat, or even the stately palace of 
Blenheim, with its spreading wings ; but Bowood 
escapes description. 

Bowood Park lies not very far from the north- 
west corner of Wiltshire, being close to Calne, 
and not far from Chippenham; from the house 
itself Calne may be two miles to the northeast, 





while Chippenham lies nor’ west-by-west at a dis- 
tance of three miles and a haif. 

From Calne a half-hour’s walk, by the side of a 
lovely green valley, takes one to Bowood house ; 
but for the general traveller Chippenham is per- 
haps a more handy starting-place, and this be- 
cause of an ingenious device by which the trains 
along the little branch line to Calne seemingly al- 
ways preface their ten minutes’ journey by au hom 
or twoof waiting. Now Chippenham station is by 
some fast trains the first at which passengers 
from London are set down; so one may descend 
here, pass through the busy old town—with its 
sad gray houses and the stone bridge over divid- 
ing streams of the shallow, beautiful Avon—cross 
the market-place, toil up a long, small, unroman- 
tic street of yellow, dark-tiled houses, so leave the 
town and pass by country fields and a village or 
two, and reach Bowood in less than an hour. 

Passing through the golden gates, as the coun- 
try people call them, of tne entrance to the park, 
it is a mile and a quarter to the second lodge, two 
miles perhaps to the house, by an avenue of pret- 
ty trees, with the park lying to one’s left—wide 
lawns of rolling grass, belted with trees, and over 
the trees the spire of a church not far away. All 
this was once the great forest of Pewishai, 
which spread from Chippenham nearly to Devizes, 

and from Layeock to Calne, and which had for 
its boundary on the north and west the river 
Avon. After the death of James 1, who often 
hunted here, the tvurest was divided; half of it 
was granted to a Roman Catholic family of Dev- 
onshire, the Careys; the other half to the an- 
cestors of Lord Audley. 

Under Cromwell, Bowood Park was “laid 
open,” or, I suppose, to use the more general 
term, “ disafforested.”’ 

Bowood was finally given to Sir Orlando Bridge- 
man, then high in favor with Charles II.; but it 
seems to have profited him little, for he died 
insolvent, and it was bought of his creditors by 
the first Earl Shelburne. From him it passed 
to his heir, the Marquis of Lansdowne; with 
which peaceable descent its adventures were end- 
ed, and it has since remained in the family. 

Bowood House, the great south front of which 
is shown in the illustration, was built in the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, of a gray stone, 
which has taken a darker brownish color with 
age; it is quasi-Italian in style, and to the origi 
nal house was added, at the end of the century, a 
very long, low wing, built in imitation of a wing 
of the palace of Diocletian at Spalatro; in this 
are the libraries and conservatory, with gardens 
and terraces before them. 
far from the northeast corner of the park, close 
to the water-side—only a few fir-trees are be- 
tween—and has a fine southward view over lake 
and woods, and far away to the downs and Round- 
way Hill. 

The main entrance is at the eastern end of 
this front; there is a Dorie portico, high and 
massive, borne up by ten columns, whence rises a 
pediment bearing the family arms. Right and 
left of the portico are small wings; and this 
block of building was, I suppose, originally 
meant to be all the southern front of the build- 
ing. It is the later westward extension—“ after 
Diocletian”—which gives the appearance of im- 
mense size to the place, backed as it is with two 
towers of the living-house behind, two towers of 
stable, and divers other projections and adorn- 
nents. 

Just at present the house has something of the 
deserted look of a place whose owners are away 
—or is it our knowledge of the fact that Lord 
Lansdowne is Governor-General of Canada that 
gives it this appearance to our eyes? At any 
rate, there are chains across the gates, and siglit- 
seers must go to the entrance of the office—in 
the further part of the buildings, by the stables. 
When the family is at home, strangers are sel- 
dom allowed to see the rooms; but the gardens 
are often shown, and the delightful park is free- 
ly open to the wayfarer. 

The ground-floor of tle house—too bewildering 
to be grasped in its entirety—may conveniently 
be divided into three groups or suites of rooms. 
There are the reception-rooms, in the great east- 
ern block; the private rooms, in what is spoken 
of as the “ living-house” behind ; and the libraries, 
orangery, and chapel, in the wing already spo- 
ken of. 

The great glory of Bowood is the pictures, 
among which there is “no rubbish.” The col- 
lection, though large, is not very large; but al- 
most every picture is a masterpiece, and almost 
every school is represented. In the great draw- 
ing-room alone there is a magnificent collection 
well hung on walls of crimson silk, against 
which the pictures look their best. Among the 
most notable of these are Rembrandt's magnifi- 
cent “ Mill,” Sir Joshua Reynolds’s delicious 
“ Strawberry Girl,” his exquisite portrait of the 
beautiful Mrs; Sheridan as “St. Cecilia,” and his 
imaginary portrait of Dr. Johnson as a baby—a 
chubby, heavy-headed boy, with foreshadowings 
of lexicographic dignity, and a certain surliness 
— inspired, as the story goes, by a friend who was 
regretting that there was no such portrait, and 
trying to imagine what kind of a baby the baby 
Johnson could have been. There is a vivid, vig- 
orous Ruysdael, a strong and manly Jan Steen, 
Wilkie’s “Confession,” Hogarth’s delightful 
“ Peg Woffington,” a wild, real portrait of Salva- 
tor Rosa, painted by himself, and a dark, magnifi- 
cently painted woman’s head, by a Spanish artist, 
whose name, El Mudo, seems to indicate that he 
was dumb, which is said to be singularly like the 
wife of Tom Moore, who was so long connected 
with Bowood, and lies buried in the neighboring 
Bromham church-yard. 

From the drawing-room an ante-library leads 
to the large library: Bowood is a house well off 
in books and book-rooms, as becomes its literary 
associations. The Lansdowne family has been a 
family of statesmen, and has always loved letters 
as wellas art, and all regions of intellectual study, 





The house stands not 

















Une notices on the way that the prevailing 
color of the place is white; most great houses 
seem to have their leading color, and Bowood 
is a very white house. A bright and beau- 
tiful effect it gives, with something palace-like 
and stately—indeed, the finest room in the whole 
world, perhaps, is the great White Library at 
Blenheim. ‘ 

In the picture-gallery one is obliged to note two 
landscapes—one on the wall, Callcott’s large and 
magnificent ‘“ Pool of London,” so quiet in color, 
SO master! 





in its breadth of composition; the 





other out of the window, a beautiful view easter- 
ly, over lake and park. From the great draw 
ing-room also—as the orderly historian would 
have noted at the time—is a fine lookout over the 
lake, an artificial water, attributed to “ Capabili- 
ty” Brown, the engineer of Blenheim, Longleat, 
and many another manufactured Windermere. 
This of Bowood is very much in his well-known 
styie, and a most picturesque and effective style 
it is. Here are perhaps fifty acres of water, com- 
ing round by the west end of the house in a 
gracefui curve, with an island (or is it a peninsu- 
la jutting out?) further on, and woods growing, 
for the most part,down nearly to the water's 


edge. Passing through the billiard-room, we find 
ourselves now, where the slave of order would 
have begun, in the entrance hall, 

This is a bright and cheery room, with a fine 


white stove of polished steel, surmounted by a 
splendid marble chimney-piece. The door is, of 
course, beneath the grand portico which we have 
seen from outside; and at the corners furthest 
from it are little round gall ries, whence one has 
a pretty view of the hall, and from which, in the 
days before bells and speaking-tubes, it was no 
doubt very conve hient to give ones orders to the 
proud young porter in his chair 

Hence to the I: 
tiveable another white 


» dining-room, where are no- 
stove—again the white- 
ness of Bowood and the beauty thereof impress 





one—and some tall marble pediments for lamps, 
very curious and stately rhe walls are hung 
with a collection of Clarkson Stanfields—large, 
vigorous, breezy. 

We look at the “ eube-room”—of perfect pro- 
portions, height, breadth, and length the same: 
the effect is handsome and pleasant when the 
room, as here, is not too lai re, Then we pass up 
the “Indian staircase” to the suites of rooms 
which lie to the right and left of the entrance hall 
By the way one can look down into the garden ; 
the effect is pretty and rather striking of the 
rich and regular flower beds against a deep yel- 
low ground. lal 


g To the east one overlooks the lak« 


and sees, across it, a little temple outstanding at 
t 





a corne r opposite ; Ss rietly speaking, perhaps, this 
house of Greek worship ought to have been pro- 
hibited with the statues; but it is picturesque, 
and we forgive it. 

The Indian suite is to the left of the staircase; 
its decoration is mainly Eastern, with patterns of 
dull color and fantastic figuring, and bedposts of 
bamboo. 

Behind the main building—this southeastern 
block—is a smaller house, in which the family 
(when it is at home) now lives. At the time of 
Lord Lansdowne’s marriage the dowager Lady 
Lansdowne lived in this house, and the Marquis 
in the smaller apartments of the large house; 
but after a while it was found more convenient to 
move into the “living-house” at the back. 

Passing by these private apartments, and sub- 
duing one’s natural desire to get some sort of no- 
tion of the general plan of the house by taking a 
bird’s-eve view from the roof, one now directs 
one’s steps—not without a trusty guide—to the 
pleasure-grounds of the park, 

Passing through the court-yards, kitchen-gar- 
den, and greenhouses, one finds one’s self amid 
what shares the greatest glory of Bowood with 
its pictures, its trees. These are of all kinds, 
and magnificent—noble oaks, pines courtesying 
to the ground, dark cedars, the “mammoth tree 
of California,” and many another lovely foreign- 
er. Here is the Pinetum, with its view toward 
the house through shadowy forms of delicate 
brown, graceful trees, whose leaves have not yet 
come in their summer colors, and in its midst is a 
circle of grass ringed round with evergreens, 
one, standing back from the re st, of an intense 
and sombre color 

Round to the right is the end of the lake a 
sheltered stretch of quiet gray water; these little 
inland lakes seem always of one color A bank 
has been made across the tiny valley at the lake 
end, and from this one has a very pleasant 
glimpse of the great house among its trees. The 
rock-work by the bank is pretty: all the stone 
used here and elsewhere, one may note, is quar- 
ried in the park. 

Down a steep path one clambers, follows for a 
little the course of a rippling streamlet, and then 
—and not till then—turns sharp round, and 
stands fully facing the cascade, which is an arti- 
ficial one. Standing on a rough stone midway 
in the little stream, one looks up a narrow valley 
between the trees, at the water falling over rocks, 
perhaps thirty feet high, upon a stony little wa- 
tercourse; the sunlight catches the water, and 
glimmers greenly through the young leaves of 
the trees, and one feels that itis all as pretty and 
natural as the unaided work of Nature herself 

This beauty, indeed, of forest and wood-side 
one has always with one, not only throughout 
the seventy acres or more of pleasure-ground, 
but in all the park and estate. The entire es- 
tate covers about ten thousand acres. 

A long way hence, a mile to westward of the 
house, there stands on sloping ground the Mau 
soleum, the chief historical monument of Bo- 
wood. It was built to John Petty, Earl of Shel 
burne, who died in 1761; he was the son of 
John Fitzmaurice, Earl of Kerry—to whom, we 
are told, “the titles of Kerry aud Laidlaw had 
descended lineally through twenty-four genera 
tions’—and Ann, daughter of the famous Sir 
William Petty. 
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MRS. GROVER CLEVELAND. 
See illustration on Supplement. 
; ye portrait of Mrs. Grover Cleveland pre- 
sented in this number of the Bazar is the 
first one of the wife of the President taken since 


her marriage, and the publishers are enabled to | 


reproduce it, together with the fac-simile of the 


souvenir cake box, by special permission. All 
facts and incidents of the wedding on June 2 at 
the White House are still interesting, and will 
continue to be discussed with animation for 
months to come, While a great deal has been 
written about the ceremony, there are many cir- 
cumstances connected with it that may be re- 
ferred to with absolute confidence that an account 
of them will please. It was, as the President in- 
tended it should be, a simple ceremony, in the 
presence of a small circle of relatives and friends. 
Miss Folsom, returning from Europe less than a 
week before the wedding day, was met on her ar- 
rival by Colonel D. 8. Lamont, the President's 
Private Secretary, and learning of the death of 
her grandfather, Colonel Folsom, decided that the 
wedding should take place immediately, and that 
the number of guests should be small, The 
preparations had all been made for a more elab- 
orate ceremony late in June, but the requisite 
changes were easily carried out. Arriving in 
Washington early on the wedding day, Miss Fol- 
gom and her mother were met in the Baltimore 
and Potomac station by Miss Cleveland, the 
President’s sister. The weather was not auspi- 
cious, a drizzling rain falling, and leaden clouds 
from the southeast threatening a stormy day. 


As if favoring the bride, the unpleasant morning 
was followed by a sunny, warm afternoon. The 
White House for a great part of the day was in 


| possession of the decorators, who used an abun- 





dant supply of tropical plants and flowers to ad- 
mirabie purpose in the East Room, the private 
corridor, and the Blue Room. In the latter par- 


| lor the mantels were banked with roses, and the 
invitation to the wedding and the picture of the | 


monogram “C, F.” under one great mirror faced 
another floral tablet opposite which bore the 
words “ June 2, 1886.” Just before seven o'clock 
the members of the cabinet and the wives of sev- 
eral of them arrived, and were shown into the 
Blue Room. The Marine Band, in its showy uni- 
form of red and gold, played the Mendelssohn 
“Wedding March” from Midsummer Night's 


Dream as the President met Miss Folsom in the | 


corridor and led her toward the Blue Room. 

The bride was dressed as she appears in the 
portrait, only excepting the addition of a veil. 
The wedding gown was of ivory satin, simply 
garnished on the high corsage with India muslin, 
crossed in Grecian folds, and carried in exqui- 
sitely simple falls over the petticoat. The orange- 
blossom garniture, beginning upon the veil in a 
superb coronet, was continued throughout the cos- 
tume with artistic skill. Her veil, of tulle, was 
about five yards in length, completely enveloping 
her, falling to the edge of the petticoat in front, 
and extending the entire length of her full court 
train. She carried no flowers, and wore no jew- 
elry except an engagement ring containing a sap- 
phire and two diamonds. The President wore 
plain evening dress, a turned-down collar, and a 
lawn tie. The lively conversation in the Blue 
Room ceased as the music began and the bride 





FAC-SIMILE OF PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S WEDDING INVITATION. 














PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S CAKE BOX. 


and groom entered. The little party of guests 
fell back to the rear of the room against a grove 
of palms and ferns, with Mrs. Folsom, the mother 


of the bride, at the bride’s left, next to Secretary | 


Bayard, and Colonel Lamont and Mrs. Lamont 
at the President’s right. Secretary and Mrs, 
Manning, Secretary and Mrs. Whitney, Postmas- 
ter-General and Mrs. Vilas, Secretary and Mrs, 
Endicott, Secretary Lamar, Miss Cleveland, Mrs. 
Hoyt, and several of the bride’s relatives, formed 
the semicircle facing the bride and groom. Just 
in advance of it stood the Rev. Byron Sunderland 
and the Rev. William N. Cleveland, the President’s 
brother. The officiating clergyman, Dr. Sunder- 
land, read the service. During the ceremony the 
bride bore herself superbly. Tall, fair, fresh in 
youthful grace and beauty, she charmed every 


| one by her dignity and sweetness, answering the 


questions propounded in a clear, firm voice. Af- 
ter the ceremony was over, and the bride had cut 
the cake in the private dining-room, and all the 
guests had pledged the health of the bride, the 
bridal party drove off from the south porch under 
a shower of rice. A special train took them to 
Deer Park, Maryland, where they passed a week 
enjoying the delightful scenery and invigorating 
air of the crest of the Blue Ridge. 
at the wedding was presented with one of the 
souvenir cake boxes. These boxes. were hastily 
prepared, but are very elegant, and are highly 
prized by the one hundred and fifty persons who 
are so fortunate as to possess them, 

The box is made of heavy card-board covered 
with white satin. Upon the lid, at the right, is 
a card, across which during the morning of the 
wedding day the President and Miss Folsom wrote 





| ed hand. 
Each guest | 


their autographs. At the left, hand-painted and 
illuminated, is a scroll with the date of the wed- 
ding. Each box was tied with a heavy ribbon, 
the bow reaching quite across the top. The bar 
of wedding-cake enclosed was wrapped in tin-foil, 
and lay under folds of lace. The letters of invita- 
tion, of which there were very few, were written 
on Friday morning, May 28, about as soon as the 
President knew the day of his wedding. He pre- 
pared them at his library desk, writing upon the 
small note-paper stamped for the Executive Man- 
sion. All were not identical in form or expres- 
sion, but each contained some pleasantry, like 
that in the example reproduced in the engraving. 

Since her return from Deer Park to the White 
House, Mrs. Cleveland has been seen at two public 
and two private receptions, The conquest which 


| she made of the cabinet circle on her wedding 


night has been extended. She has captivated all 
hearts in Washington. With a manner perfectly 
polished she combines a cordiality and frankness 
most assuring to every one -vho approaches her. 
Ignoring the fact that she had four or five thousand 
persons to meet at the second public reception, 
she met each one with a courtesy and an extend- 
At her private receptions she talks 
freely about her love for the White House, of the 


| novel and trying situation in which she is placed, 


and very charmingly acknowledges the pleasure 
it gives her to find that she hasbeen greeted 
everywhere with a welcome. She spends much 
time during the evenings, when the White House 


| is closed to visitors on business, in the library 


with the President, and with a woman’s aptness 
and a wife’s sympathy is rapidly learning to be in- 
terested in many matters of serious public concern, 
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CHAPTER X. 

YUPPER-TIME came, and with it the hot- 
WO baked from the oven, laid on a snowy cloth 
fresh from the press, and reticulated with folds 
as in Flemish “ Last Suppers.” Creedle and the 
boy fetched and carried with amazing alacrity ; 
the latter, to mollify his superior, and make things 
pleasant, expressing his admiration of Creedle’s 
cleverness when they were alone. 

“] s’pose the time when you learnt all these 
knowing things, Mr. Creedle, was when you was 
in the militia ?” 

“Well, ves. I seed the world at that time 
somewhat, certainly, and many ways of strange 
dashing life. Not but that Giles has worked 
hard in helping me to bring things to such per- 
fection to-day. ‘Giles, says I, though he’s 
maister. Not that I should call ’n maister by 
rights, for his father growed up side by side with 
me, as if one motler had twinned us and been 
our nourishing.” 
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“T s’pose your memory can reach a long way 
back into history, Mr. Creedle ?” 

“Oh yes. Ancient days, when there was bat- 
tles, and famines, and hang-fairs, and other 
pomps, seem to me as yesterday. Ah, many’s 
the patriarch I've seed come and go in this par- 
ish! There, he’s calling for more plates. Lord, 
why can’t ’em turn their plates bottom upward 
for pudding, as they used to do in former days !” 

Meanwhile in the adjoining room Giles was 
presiding in a half-unconscious state. He could 
not get over the initial failures in his scheme for 
advancing his suit; and hence he did not know 
that he was eating mouthfuls of bread and no- 
thing else, and continually snuffing the two can- 
dies next him till he had reduced them to mere 
glimmers drowned in their own grease. Creedle 
now appeared with a specially prepared dish, 
which he served by elevating the little three- 
legged pot that, contained it, and tilting the con- 
tents into a dish, exclaiming, simultaneously, 
“ Draw back, gentlemen and ladies, please !’’ 

A splash followed. Grace gave a quick invol- 
untary nod and blink, and put her handkerchief 


| to her face. 


“Good heavens, what did you do that for, 
Creedle ?” said Giles, sternly, and jumping up. 

“Tis how I do it when they bain’t here, mais- 
ter,” mildly expostulated Creedle, in an aside 
audible to all the company. 


“ Well—yes—but—” replied Giles. He went 














over to Grace, and hoped none of it had gone 
into her eye. 

“Oh no,” she said. 
face. It was nothing.” 

“Kiss it and make it well,” gallantly observed 
Mr. Bawtree. 

Miss Melbury blushed. 

The timber-merchant said, quickly, “Oh, it is 
nothing! She must bear these little mishaps.” 
But there could be discerned in his face some- 
thing which said, “ I ought to have foreseen this.” 

Giies himself, since the untoward beginning of 
the feast, had not quite liked to see Grace pre- 
sent. He wished he had not asked such people 
as Bawtree and the hollow-turner. He had done 
it, in dearth of other friends, that the room 
might not appear empty. In his mind’s eye, be- 
fore the event, they had been the mere back- 
ground or padding of the scene; but somehow 
in the reality they were the most prominent per- 
sonages there. 

After supper they played cards, Bawtree and 
the hollow-turner monopolizing the new packs 
for an interminable game, in which a lump of 
chalk was incessantly used—a game those two 
always played wherever they were, taking a soli- 
tary candle and going to a private table in a 
corner with the mien of persons bent on weighty 
matters. The rest of the company on this ac- 
count were obliged to put up with old packs for 
their round game, that had been lying by in a 


“Only a sprinkle on my 





drawer ever since the time that Giles’s grand- 
mother was alive. Each card had a great stain 
in the middle of its back, produced by the touch 
of generations of damp and excited thumbs, now 
fleshless in the grave; and the kings and queens 
wore a decayed expression of feature, as if they 
were rather an impecunious dethroned race of 
monarchs hiding in obscure slums than real regal 
characters. Every now and then the compara- 
tively few remarks of the players at the round 
game were harshly intruded on by the measured 
jingle of Farmer Bawtree and the hollow-turner 
from the back of the room: 


* And I’ will hold’ a wa’-ger with you’ 
That all’ these marks’ are thirt’-y-two !” 


accompanied by rapping strokes with the chalk 
on the table; then an exclamation, an argument, 
a dealing of the cards; then the commencement 
of the rhymes anew. 

The timber-merchant showed his feelings by 
talking with « satisfied sense of weight in his 
words, and by praising the party in a patronizing 
tone, when Winterborne expressed his fear that 
he and his were not enjoying themselves, 

“Oh yes, yes; pretty much. What handsome 
glasses those are! I didn’t know you had such 


glasses in the house. Now, Lucy [to his wife], 


you ought to get some like them for ourselves.” 
And when they had abandoned cards, and Win- 
terborne was talking to Melbury by the fire, it 
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was the tiimber-merchaut who stwod with his 
back to the mantel in a proprietary attitude; 
from which post of vantage he critically regarded 
Giles’s person, rather as a superficies than as a 
solid with ideas and feelings inside it; saying, 
“What a splendid coat that one is you have on, 
Giles! I can’t get such coats. You dress better 
than I.” 

After supper there was a dance, the bandsmen 
from Great Hintock having arrived some time 
before. Grace had been away from home so 
long that she had forgotten the old figures, and 
lence did not join in the movement. Then 
Giles felt that all was over. As for her, she was 
thinking, as she watched the gyrations, of a very 
different measure that she had been accustomed 
to tread with a bevy of sylph-like creatures in 
muslin, in the music-room of a large house, most 
of whom were now moving in scenes widely re- 
moved from this, both as regarded place and 
character, 

A woman she did not know came and offered 
to tell her fortune with the abandoned cards. 
Grace assented to the proposal, and the woman 
told her tale unskilfully, for want of practice, as 
she declared. 

Mr. Melbury was standing by, and exclaimed, 
coutemptuously : “ Tell her fortune, indeed ! Her 
fortune has been told by men of science—what 
you call ’em? Phrenologists. You can’t 
teach her anything new, She’s been too far 
among the wise ones to be astonished at anything 
she can hear among us folks in Hintock.” 

At last the time came for breaking up, Mel- 
bury and his family being the earliest to leave, 
the two card-players still pursuing their game 
doggedly in the corner, where they had complete- 
ly covered Giles’s mahogany table with chalk 
scratches. The three walked home, the distance 
being short and the night clear. 

“ Well, Giles is a very good fellow,” said Mr. 
Melbury, as they struck down the lane under 
boughs which formed a black filigree in which 
the stars seemed set. 

“Certainly he is,” said Grace, quickly, and in 
such a tone as to show that he stood no lower, if 
no higher, in her regard that he had stood before. 

When they were opposite an opening through 
which, by day, the doctor’s house could be seen, 
they observed a light in one of his rooms, 
although it was now about two o'clock. 

“The doctor is not abed yet,” said Mrs. Mel- 
bury. 

“Hard study, no doubt,” said her husband. 

“One would think that, as he seems to have 
nothing to do about here by day, he could at least 
afford to go to bed early at night. "Tis astonish- 
ing how little we see of him.” 

Melbury’s mind seemed to turn with much re- 
lief to the contemplation of Mr. Fitzpiers after 
the scenes of the evening. “ Itis natural enough,” 
he replied. ‘“ What can a man of that sort find 
to interest him in Hintock? I don’t expect he'll 
stay here long.” 

His mind reverted to Giles’s party, and when 
they were nearly home he spoke again, his daugh- 
ter being a few steps in advance: “It is hardly 
the line of life for a girl like Grace, after what 
I didn’t foresee that, 
in sending her to boarding-school, and letting her 
travel, and what not, to make her a good bargain 
for Giles, I should be really spoiling her for him, 
Ah, ’tis a thousand pities! But he ought to have 
her—he ought!” 

At this moment the two exclusive, chalk-mark 
men, having at last really finished their play 
could be heard coming along in the rear, vocifer- 
ously singing a song to march time, and keeping 
Vigorous step to the same in far-reaching strides ; 
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she’s been accustomed to, 





“She may go, oh! 
She may go, oh! 
She may go to the d—— for me!” 

The timber-merchant turned indignantly to 
Mrs. Melbury. ‘“ That’s the sort of society we've 
been asked to meet,” he said. “ For us old folk 
it didn’t matter; but for Grace—Giles should 
have known better !” 


Meanwhile, in the empty house from which the 
guests had just cleared out,-the subject of their 
discourse was walking from room to room sur- 
veying the general displacement of furniture 
with no eestatie feeling, rather the reverse, in- 
deed. At last he entered the bake-house, and 
found there Robert Creedle sitting over the em- 
bers, also lost in contemplation. Winterborne 
sat down beside him. 

“Well, Robert, you must be tired. 
ter get on to bed.” 

“Ay, ay, Giles—what do I call ye? Maister, 
I would say. But ’tis well to think the day és 
done, when "tis done.” 

Winterborne had abstractedly taken the poker, 
and with a wrinkled forehead was ploughing 
abroad the wood-embers on the broad hearth, till 
it was like a vast scorching Sahara, with red-hot 
bowlders lying about everywhere. “Do you 
think it went off well, Creedle?” he asked. 

“The victuals did; that 1 know. And the 
drink did; that I steadfastly believe, from the 
holler sound of the barrels. Good honest drink 
*twere, the headiest mead I ever brewed; and the 
best wine that berries could rise to; and the 
briskest Horner and Cleeves cider ever wrung 
down, leaving out the spice and sperrits I put 
into it; while that egg-flip would ha’ passed 
through muslin, so little curdled ’twere. "Twas 
good enough to make any king’s heart merry— 
ay, to make his whcle carease smile. Still, I 
don’t deny I’m afeared some things didn’t go 
well with He and his.” Creedle nodded in a di- 
rection which signified where the Melburys lived. 

“Tm afraid too that it was a failure there!” 

“If so, *twere doomed to be so. Not but what 
that snail might as well have come upon anybody 
else’s plate as hers.” 

“ What snail ?” 

“ Well, maister, there was a little one upon the 
edge of her plate when I brought it out; and so 


You'd bet- 








it must have been in her few leaves of winter- 
green.” 

“ How the dence did a snail get there ?” 

“That I don’t know no more than the dead; 
but there my gentleman was.” 

“ But, Robert, of all places, that was where he 
shouldn’t have been !” 

“Well, twas his native home, come to that; 
and where else could we expect him to be? I 
don’t care who the man is, snails and caterpillars 
always will lurk in close to the stump of cab- 
bages in that tantalizing way.” 

“He wasn’t alive, L suppose ?” said Giles, with 
a shudder on Grace’s account. 

“Oh no. He was well boiled. I warrant him 
well boiled. God forbid that a live snail should 
be seed on any plate of victuals that’s served by 
Robert Creedle. .. , But Lord, there: I don’t mind 
‘em myself—them small ones; for they were 
born on cabbage; and they’ve lived on cabbage, 
so they must be made of cabbage. But she, the 
close-mouthed little lady, she didn’t say a word 
about it; though ’twould have made good small 
conversation as to the nater of such creatures, 
especially as wit ran short among us sometimes,” 

“Oh yes—’tis all over!” murmured Giles to 
himself, shaking his head over the glooming 
plain of embers, and lining his forehead more 
than ever, “Do you know, Robert,” he said, 
“that she’s been accustomed to servants and 
everything superfine these many years? How, 
then, could she stand our ways ?” 

“ Weil, all I can say is, then, that she ought 
to hob-and-nob elsewhere. They shouldn’t have 
schooled her so monstrous high, or else bachelor. 
men shouldn’t give randys, or if they do give ’em, 
only to their own race.” 

* Perhaps that’s true,” said Winterborne, rising 
and yawning a sigh. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Plain and Checked Wool Tailor Dress. 
See illustration on page 489. 

Tuis is a combination dress of plain olive green 
wool with similar wool that is checkered with 
fine white lines. The checked skirt is hung in 
broad pleats. An irregular apron of the plain 
goods is draped on the front, and a straight 
breadth of the same is hung among the pleats of 
the back. The basque is of the plain wool, with 
a narrow checked vest on the left side, almost 
hidden by pleats formed by the edge of the right 
front. The collar, cuffs, and postilion facing are 
of checked goods. 





IN RHETTA’S GARDEN. 
By MARY L. B. BRANCH. 


T was only a little spot south of. the house, 
but violets blossomed sooner there than any- 
where else, and great bursting pinks made the 
air spicy while other people’s were only in bud. 
There were daffodils in the grassy border, and 
blue-bells, and blue spider-lilies. There were two 
rose-bushes, one cinnamon and one damask, while 
double sweet gillyflowers sowed themselves and 
came up every year along with mignonette and 
chrysanthemums, It was a sweet, fragrant, old- 
fashioned little garden, which Rhetta’s mother 
had tended and taken pleasure in, and now it was 
Rhetta’s. There she worked all her spare balf- 
hours, sowing aud watering, weeding and trans- 
planting, till her little hands were brown, and 
her cheeks like her own cinnamon roses. Aunt 
Dorcas, in the kitchen, used to wonder “ how on 
airth that child could be so content all alone out 
in her posy bed!” 

But Rhetta was not so often alone of late, since 
they had taken a boarder. Ralph Callender found 
that the pleasantest path to the house lay through 
the little flower-garden, and when his jobs of 
copying failed to occupy his time, what could be 
more natural than to use his leisure helping the 
blushing gardener? It was he who carried away 
all the weeds, divided the white peony roots and 
reset them, and dug more thoroughly than Rhetta 
ever could around the dear old rose-bushes. Over 
their work they fell talking, as young people will, 
and already Rhetta’s father began to watch them 
a little anxiously above his spectacles as he sat 
on the porch, while one of the neighbors had re- 
marked privately to Aunt Dorcas that it was a 
pity young Callender was not a man of fortune 
as well as of family. 

In truth, riches had taken unto themselves 
wings and flown away from the Callenders a year 
before, so that Ralph, instead of becoming junior 
partner in an old and prosperous business, saw no- 
thing before him but what his two hands could 
earn, and being totally unprepared for such a 
prospect, he had to take a little time to get used 
to it, and to find out which way to turn. Mean- 
while he had drifted to this suburban town, and 
while waiting to find a situation as clerk or ac- 
countant, did copying to support himself, and 
boarded at Rhetta's. 

It was the day they had been transplanting 
touch-me-nots, and Ralph had thrown himself 
down under the plum-tree for a respite, while 
Rhetta pulled the faded blossoms from a prim- 
rose. He might have been misanthropic enough 
at that moment if he had chosen, for the last line 
of copying lay upon his table finished, with not 
so much a8 a hint of an order for any more. 
Worse than that, a clerk’s place he had been 
hoping for had that very morning been given to 
another. If he had got it, he could have spoken 
to Rhetta at once. 

His glance followed her as she bent over her 
plants, her garden bonnet dropping back from 
her bright brown hair, and his fingers sought in- 
stinctively a little ring that hid in his vest pocket. 
The old Callender pride had come to this, that 
he only waited for the barest chance of being 
able to earn a living before he offered heart and 
hand to pretty little Rhetta Wood, whose bonny 
face was all her dowry. 
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But he could not help letting love color his 
words a little when he said, presently, to Rhetta, 
as he watched her, “* When I make my fortune, 
you shall have greenhouses and hot-beds, and 
gardens laid out on terraces.” 

“Like Colonel Porter’s 2’ laughed Rhetta, 
blushing over her trowel. “Oh! have you ever 
seen his place, Mr. Callender? It’s over on the 
west side.” 

“I think I have passed it,” answered the young 
man, indifferently. “ Big trees, three terraces, 
ribbon beds, and a peacock on the lawn: is that 
the place ?” 

“Yes: isn’t it splendid!” exclaimed Rhetta. 
“T always go that way when I take a walk by 
myself; and oh! how I do long sometimes for 
things I see the gardener throwing away—slips 
and cuttings and roots that he thins out! Per- 
fectly lovely things !” 

“Why don’t you ask him for them 2?” 

“Ask him?” and Rhetta caught her breath at 
the very idea of her doing so audacious a thing. 
“ Why, I wouldn’t dare.” 

“ Don’t you know them ?—the family, I mean.” 

“No: how could 1? Rose Porter and I went 
to the same school, and when she rides by and 
sees me she bows and smiles; but that isn’t be- 
ing acquainted. She is as beautiful as a prin- 
cess. It is time for her to be at home now: she 
has been in Washington all the spring.” 

Ralph Callender made no answer. He was 
busy weaving a true-love knot of grass blades, 
and when it was done he gave it to Rhetta. 
blushed again over it, and went on talking about 
flowers. 

“TI wish T could get some slips of Colonel Por- 
ter’s geraniums,” she said ; “ he has so many kinds, 
and I have only this little pink one. And I want 
a root of day-lily very much, and some tea-rose 
cuttings, and a double Genoese violet; a blue 
salvia too,and— Oh, Mr. Callender, look! There 
is Rose Porter now, driving up the street in her 
pony phaeton, Jsn’t she lovely ?” 

As the jaunty basket phaeton moved slowly 
by, a bright, pretty face glanced from it, smiling 
cordially at Rhetta, and then was overspread by 
a look of sudden recognition and pleased surprise 
at sight of Ralph Callender, who took his hat off 
respectfully. 

“Why, do you know her? 
amazed, 

“T find Ido. She and my sister Sally became 
great friends two vears ago at Newport—or was 
it Nahant? And Miss Porter spent the holidays 
at our house the next winter. 1 ¢houghé it must 
be she, when you described her.” 

Ralph Callender paused and gazed reflectively 
at the ground. He was recalling that gay holi- 
day season when Rose Porter and his sister were 
the belles of their set. He could have counted 
his friends then by the hundred, and now— “ Pov- 
erty does make a difference,’ he thought, bitter- 
ly. All who had it in their power to aid him had 
turned the cold shoulder. _He was simply a poor 
man seeking employment, and he felt at odds 
with the world. 

Rhetta, grown suddenly shy, pulled away the 
dead leaves from a pink root and said nothing. 
Newport! Nahant! And people like the Por- 
ters for intimate friends! It seemed to remove 
Ralph far froin her quiet, even life, and to set 
liim where she had no part. 

The basket phaeton was now seen returning 
down the street with its pretty occupant, who 
stopped her ponies opposite the cottage with 
such an evident intention to speak to Ralph Cal- 
lender that he. at once went out of the garden 
and stood in the road at her side. Rhetta saw 
them shake hands in the most friendly manner, 
heard Rose’s musical laughter and sweet voice, 
though she could not distinguish the words ; and 
in a few moments more, to her surprise, Ralph 
stepped into the phaeton, sat down by Rose, took 
the reins in his hands, and drove rapidly away, 
with a backward glance and smile, which to 
Rhetta seemed to say, “ She is an old friend, you 
see |” 

But when he did not come home to dinner she 
thought it strange. Her father and Aunt Dorcas 
made no comment, for Ralph had often been ab- 
sent at that hour when seeking for employment. 
Rhetta did not mention that he drove away with 
Rose Porter, but a neighbor, who had watched 
them, came in during the afternoon and spoke of 
it with great interest. Aunt Doreas at once felt 
a great interest too, and Rhetta found it so try- 
ing to listen to their remarks and surmises that 
she slipped out of the house to her garden, and 
did hard weeding in her flower beds for two 
hours without sparing herself. But she heard 
every step that passed by on the sidewalk, and 
knew that Ralph Callender did not come. 

The afternoon waned restlessly away. He 
would surely come back by supper-time; and 
Rhetta, in a fresh gown, with pansies at her belt, 
hummed little songs as she moved about setting 
the table for Aunt Dorcas. 

“T wouldn’t put on that dish of honey,” said 
Aunt Dorcas—“ not till you see whether he’s 
coming.” 

“Oh, he'll come,” said Rhetta ; but she stopped 
singing. 

Mr. Wood came in, washed his face and hands 
at the sink, and sat down in his place at the ta- 


She 


asked Rhetta, 


ble. Aunt Dorcas passed liim a cup of tea. 
““Where’s Callender?” he asked, looking 
around, 


“Why, haven’t vou heard 2” said Aunt Dorcas. 
“He drove off with Rose Porter, and we haven't 
caught sight of him since.” 


“The Porters are old friends of his,” said 
Rhetta, flushing up. 
“Hum! hum!” muttered her father, as he 


drank his tea from the saucer, in which he had 
cooled it. 

Aunt Doreas now questioned the girl as to all 
she knew about this old friendship, and at the 
close said, with the air of one who meant to do 
her duty by all, no matter how mercilessly ; “ Well, 
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like as not they'll make a match of it. Birds of 
a feather flock together.” 

Supper was over, cleared away, and all the 
dishes washed, but still Raiph Callender did not 
As it grew dark, Mr. Wood strolled off 
to chat with the neighbors, and Aunt Doreas, put- 
ting on her bonnet and black silk shawl, went to 
the weekly prayer-meeting. Rhetta, left free 
from comment, went up into her little garden, 
and leaned against the plum-tree, with a strange 
dull pain gnawing at her heart. 


come, 


It seemed like 
days and weeks since Ralph drove away with 
smiling, pretty Rose Porter. And herself 
had begun to think of him as somehow her own, 
That very morning, under that very tree, there 
had been in his looks and in his tones toaches 
of tenderness that had filled her heart with sub 
tle happiness. But now it was all over; in an 
instant she had lost him. Rose Porter had taken 
him away, and though he might come back, he 
would hever, never be the same Ralph agai 
She felt a girlish certainty of éAat. The little 
bright dream was over. 

At first she did not blame Rose. Very prob 
ably she had loved him two years ago, and had 
been influenced to give him up on account of his 
poverty, and now, regretting the step, had come 
to reclaim him. 

“Well, I can take my turn, and give him up 
too,” thought Rhetta, with 


she 


great hot tears spring 
ing to her eyes. “Only J can never drive after 
him and bring him back in a phaeton.” 

And at that she threw herself upon the dewy 
grass and wept unrestrainedly. She was too 
young to be capable of the terrible, tearless sor- 
row with which an older woman meet be 
reavement and heart-break. She only knew that 
everything had changed since morning, that Ralph 
had gone away, that she was very, very wretched 
and that no one must know of it. 

The fire-flies flashed in the grass, the flowers 
were heavy with dew, the air was full of the fra- 


may 


grance of mignonette, heliotrope, and roses, but 
Rhetta did not heed them. She only felt that 
night was kind to make such darkness and soli- 
tude in the garden that no one could see her or 
hear her, poor miserable little Rhetta Wood, ery- 
ing for a lost happiness that had never really 
been hers. And now it seemed to her that Rose 
was cruel, from the midst of her wealch, her lux 
ury, and her dozens of lovers, to come swooping 
down upon this one chance of bliss in a lifetime. 
For Rhetta was sure that in all the vears to come 
she should hever, never m wry. 
from this time forth 

The crickets hummed about her, the night- 
moths brushed by her unheeded ; the moon rose, 
but she did not know it. She was thinking how 
she should live all her life long in the little old 
house. After a while her aunt Dorcas would die, 
and she would be left alone with her father. Then 
after a while he too would die, and she would live 


That was all over 


on there, an old, lonely woman. 

From this reverie she was aroused by the stop 
ping of wheels, and cheerful voices at the gate 

“Rhetta! Rhetta!” shouted somebody, in joy 
ous manly tones, 

She rose to her feet in the moonlight, bewil 
dered and uncertain, Was she dreaming, or was 
it really Ralph calling her? 

“Rhetta, is that you under the plum-tree ? 
With girlish 
celerity she smoothed back her disordered hair, 
and ran to the gate. 
filled with flowers, which he loaded upon her, while 
Colonel Porter’s coachman, who had brought him 
home, was almost staggering under the weight of 


Come here for a moment to the gate 
Yes, that was Ralph calling her. 


There he stood, his arms 


an immense basket, full of bloom and fragrance, 
which he made haste to deposit on the garden 
walk 

“ Everything is here,” said Ralph, gayly—* the 
geraniums, the day-lilies, the tea-rose bushes, and 


the double violets. Roots, slips, cuttings, all you 
wanted, you have them now, and I'll set them 
every one out for you ” 

“Oh, how beautiful! how beautifal !” murmur 
ed Rhetta, very softly and gently. She was whol- 
ly overcome by this strange ending of her pas- 
sionate grief, 

The coachman departed, leaving the two lovers 
alone in the moonlit garden. Lovers they were, 
for Ralph drew Rhetta close to his heart, while 
he placed upon her finger the ring that had wait- 
ed hidden in his pocket. 


“You know what this means, darling 2” he 
said, fervently. “My way is clear before me 
now. Colonel Porter has given me a chance in 


his own business, bevond anything I dared to 
hope. You don’t know how hard it has been for 
me to wait till I had a right to ask vou to be my 


own little Rhetta always—a/ways /” 


Happy Rhetta! The moon ought to have 
langhed right out to see how her face had 
changed, it was so full now of smiles and 


blushes. 

Aunt Dorcas, hurrying home an hour later, 
eager to explain how she had gone to sit awhile 
with poor old Mrs. Davis, who had sciatica, was 
taken all aback by hearing merry voices under 
the plum-tree, and finding Ralph and Rhetta 
there at work with trowels setting out roots and 
tying up plants. 


“ ” 


Rose Porter sent me all these!” exclaimed 
Rhetta, triumphantly—* all this great basketful 
of loveliness and luxury, and we must set them 
every one out to-night, because night is the best 
time, and they will get the dew.’ 

“ For the land sakes!” ejaculated Aunt Doreas. 
“Don’t ye want the lantern ?” 

“Oh, the day,” said 
Ralph, as he paused to choose a piace for a fine 
blue salvia, 


“Well! well!” 


moon is as bright as 


the old ladv exclaimed 
as if she dimly comprehended that ig in 
the glamour of youth and romance might make it 
a thing to be 


; and then, 


sometin 








desired to dig in gardens at un- 
usual hours, she said no more, but went quietly 


into the house. 
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Lapies’ HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Ladies’ Handkerchiefs. 

In the group of handkerchiefs here illustrated the one 
at the left of the cut is of cream white foulard, figured in 
red and blue, and with the scalloped edges buttoned-holed 
in red and blue silk. At the centre is a cambric handker- 
chief in the Pompadour colors, the centre in blue and the 
deep hem in pink, with the edge worked in blue. On the 
right hand is a fine white cambric handkerchief, with a 





PLAIN AND CHECKED Woot Tatton Dress.—Back anp Front. 





Fig. 1.—Vztvet-rigurep Grenapine Pavetor.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.} 


deep border in red foulard, the seams 
and the notched edge being button- 
holed in red silk. Underneath is a 
white cambric handkerchief, with a 
border of field flowers in Kensington 
embroidery worked with colored silks. 


Summer Hats and Bonnets. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fic. 1 shows a round hat of écru 
open fancy straw, with a gathered 
facing and lining of crape of the 
same tint. A wide scarf of the crape 
is twined about the crown, and termi- 
nates on the front under a ribbon 
bow and a posy of blue corn-flowers. 

The black straw bonnet, Fig. 2, has 
the coronet front and the revers at 
the back faced with black velvet. A 
band of jet drop trimming, which 
falls on the hair, is mounted on a sat- 
in band set under the coronet. A 
high bouquet of white roses and clem- 
atis trims the front, The ribbon 
which forms the short strings is twist- 
ed around the sides and back. 


Velvet-figured Grenadine 
Paletot.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


TxIs summer wrap is a tight-fitting 
jacket of black velvet-brocaded gren- 
adine. It is short at the back and 
front, and long on the sides, with the 
skirt of the back filled out by a very 
fully pleated postilion of black piece 
lace, and the front by paniers of the 
same lace. The sleeves reach to the 
elbow, and-are lengthened below by 
a lace puff and frill, A ruff and ja- 
bot of lace trim the throat, and all 
the edges are finished with bead drop 
trimming. 


Lace Morning Caps.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Wunrr Egyptian lace and loops of 
narrow white satin ribbon are the 
materials for the cap shown in Fig. 1. 
A curved band of stiff net, three 
inches wide at the middle and narrow- Hh Us ngats 
ed toward the ends, forms the front, 


the edges are wired, and the ends Fig. 2.—Vetvet-rigurep Grenapine Patetor.—Fronv.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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connected across the back by a narrow wired 
band. The frame is covered with a lace frill 
Two frills of deep lace, falling toward the back, 
form the crown. Clusters of ribbon loops are 
placed at regular intervals on the brim, anda lace 
rosette, together with a tuft of loops, trims the 
crown, 

Fig. 2 has the crown formed of bands of pink 
gauze ribbon and lace folds mounted on a small 
net frame. A lace frill surrounds the edge, and 
a full jabot of lace trims the front, interspersed 
with pink gauze ribbon bows, 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Camitie.—Bonnets are worn at church weddings in 
the evening 

Juvy.—We have received no letter signed Judy. 

Souvyter.—We have not a pattern of the baschlik, 
and cannot say where you can bay one. 

D« B. M. an» Co.—Hoop-skirts are not worn by 
fashionable New York women. The best bustles are 
two or three steels sewed in the founda:‘on skirt of 
the dress, with a cushion stuffed with hair sewed just 
below the belt 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE | 


AS A NERVE FOO’) 
De. J. W. Surru, Wellington, O., says: ‘In impaired 
nervous supply [ have used it to advantage.”—[Adv.]} 


t 








“Summer Sauntenincs ny tur B. & L.”’ and 
“Winnipesaukee and About There,” two illustrated 
books of travel, descriptive of the Summer resorts of 
the White and Franconia Mountains and the Lake 
and Hill country of New Hampshire and Vermont, 
with hotel lists, tours, time-tables, maps, ete., will be 
mailed free on receipt of six cents in stamps for each 
book to pay postage, on application to Lucius Turt.e, 
General Passenger Agent, Boston and Lowell R. h., 
Boston, Mass.—[ Adv.] 





PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

** You have demonstrated that a Pexrror.y pure soap 
may be made. I, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 
and to the community in general the employment of 

your pure ‘ La Belle’ toilet soap over ary adulterated 
article.” 
Cuas. 8. Hieains’ “ La Betir” Bovguet Tort Soar 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 
age ot Givornine, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infants.—(A dv. } 





ADVHRLISHMEIN'L'S 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical! than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


lactated Food 


THE SAFEST FOOD IN SUMMER 


For Young or Delicate Children, 
A Sure Preventive of 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


Tt has been the positive means of saving many 
lives where no other food would be retained. Its 
basis is Sugar or Mixx, the most important element 
of mother’s milk. 


It is the Most Nourishing, the Most Palatable, 
the Most Economical of ali Prepared Foods. 
Sold by Druggistsa—25c. , 50c., $1.00, 
aa An interesting pamphlet, entitled ‘* Medical 
Opinions on the Nutrition of Infants and Invalids,” 
sent free on application. 
Wexts, Rionarvson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
Is the only ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
preparation for hair wholly or partially 
; fev’ It produces every shade, from the 

ightest ashen, gold, blond, chestnut, and 
= auburn to brown and blac k; le aves the hair 
clean, soft, and glossy ; does not stain the 
a skin; is immediate and lasting, also odor- 
less; is equally desirable for the beard. 
Turkish or Russian baths do not affect it. 
Price, $1 and ¢2. Ask your draggist for it, write for 
dese riptive circular, and send sample of your hair when 
ordering, General Depot, 54 West 23d St., New York. 

IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR CO. 


TO THE LADIES. 


“TI am of the opinion that 
N WY no exercise for women has 

vu! ever been discovered that is 
~ to them so really useful. 
Young and middle-aged Ja- 
dies can Jearn to ride the tri- 
cycle with the greatest facil- 
ity, and they become excel- 
tently skilful."—B. W. Rich- 
ardson, M.D., F.RS. 

Send for Tinstrated Cata- 
logue of Columbia Bicycles 
and Tricyles. THA ru’E MFG. €0., Boston, Mass. 


KOLOGY seumeer 
oo buok Morecce SO REUTE:, nat le genes feo 


CU. , Coreuges 











Gon ee 
Cloth, $2.00, 





SCIENTIFIC TRUTH! 
REGARDING THE FUNCTIONS OF AN 
IMPORTANT ORGAN, 

Or Wuicu tHe Pustic Kyows sur Litre, 
Worthy CareruL CONSIDERATION, 





To the Editor of the Scientific American : 

Will you permit us to make known to the pub- 
lic the facts we have learned, during the past eight 
years, concerning disorders of the human Kidneys, 
and the organs which diseased Kidneys so easily 
break down ? You are conducting a Scientific 
paper, and are unprejudiced except in favor of 
Trorn. Jt is needless to say, no medical journal 
of “ Code” standing would admit these facts, for 
very obvious reasons. 

H. H. WARNER & CO., 
Proprietors of “ Warner's Safe Cure.” 


That we may emphasize and clearly explain 
the relation the kidneys sustain to the general 
health, and how much is dependent upon them, 
we propose, metaphorically speaking, to take one 
from the human body, place it in the wash-bowl 
before us, and examine it for the public benefit. 

You will imagine that we have before us a 
body shaped like a bean, smooth and glistening, 
about four inches in length, two in width, and 
one in thickness. It ordinarily weighs in the 
adult male about five ounces, but is somewhat 
lighter in the female. A small organ, you say ? 
But understand, the body of the average size man 
contains about fen quarts of blood, of which every 
drop passes through these fillers or sewers, a8 they 
may be called, many times a day, as often as 
through the heart, making a complete revolution 
in three minutes. From the blood they separate 
the waste material, working away steadily, night 
and day, sleeping or waking, tireless as the heart 
itself, aud fully of as much vital importance ; 
removing impurities from 65 gallons of blood each 





| hour, or about 49 barrels each day, or 9125 hogs- 


heads a year! What a wonder that the kidneys 
can last any length of time under this prodigious 
strain, treated and neglected as they are! 

We slice this delicate organ open lengthwise 
with our knife, and will roughly describe its in- 
terior. 

We find it to be of a reddish-brown color, soft, 
and easily torn; filled with hundreds of little 
tubes, short and thread - like, starting from the 
arteries, ending in a little tuft about midway from 
the outside opening into a cavity of considerable 
size, which is called the pelvis, or, roughly speak- 
ing, a sac, which is for the purpose of holding 
the water to further undergo purification before it 
passes down from here into the ureters, and so 
on to the outside of the body. These little tubes 
are the filters which do their work automatically, 
and right here is where the disease of the kidney 
first begins. 

Doing the vast amount of work which they are 
obliged to, from the slightest irregularity in our 
habits, from cold, from high living, from stimu- 
lants, or a thousand and one other causes which 
occur every day, they become somewhat weak, 
ened in their nerve force. 

What is the result? Congestion or stoppage 
of the current of blood in the small blood-vessels 
surrounding them, which become blocked. These 
delicate membranes are irritated, inflammation 
is set up; then pus is formed, which collects in 
the pelvis or sac; the tubes are at first partially, 
and soon are totally, unable to do their work. 
The pelvic sac goes on distending with this cor- 
ruption, pressing upon the blood-vessels. All 
this time, remember, the blood, which is enter- 
ing the kidneys to be filtered, is passing through 
this terrible, disgusting pus, for it caunot take any 
other route! 

Stop and thinkof it for a moment. Do you 
realize the importance, nay, the vital necessity, 
of having the kidneys in order? Can you expect, 
when they are diseased or obstructed, no matter 
how little, that vou can have pure blood and es- 
cape disease! It would be just as reasonable to 
expect, if a pest-house were set across Broadway 
and countless thousands were compelled to go 
through its pestilential doors, an escape from 
contagion and digease, as for one to expect the 
blood to escape pollution when constantly run- 
ning through a diseased kidney. 

Now, what is the result? Why, that the blood 
takes up and deposits this poison as it sweeps 
along, into every organ, into every inch of muscle, 
tissue, flesh, and bone, from your head to your 
feet. And whenever, from hereditary influence 
or otherwise, some part of the body is weaker 
than another, countless train of diseases is es- 
tablished, such as consumption, in weak lungs, 
dyspepsia, where there is a delicate stemach, 
nervousness, insanity, paralysis, or heart disease 
in those who have weak nerves. 

The heart must soon feel the effects of the poison, 
as it requires pure blood to keep it in right action. 
It increases its stroke in number and force to 
compensate for the natural stimulus wanting, in 
its endeavor to crowd the impure blood through 
this obstruction, causing pain, palpitation, or an 
out-of-breath feeling. Unnatural as this forced 
labor is, the heart must soon falter, becoming 
weaker and weaker, until one day it suddenly stops, 
and death from apparent “ heart-disease” is the 
verdict, 

But the medical profession, learned and digni- 
fied, call these diseases by high-sounding names, 
treat them alone, and patients die, for the arteries 
are carrying slow death to the affected part, con- 
stantly adding fuel brought from these suppura- 
ting, pus-laden kidneys which here in our wash- 
bowl are very putrefaction itself, and which 
should have been cured first. 

But this is not all the kidneys have to do; for 
you must remember that each adult takes about 
seven pounds of nourishment every twenty-four 











hours to supply the waste of the body which is 
| coustantly going on—a waste equal to the quan- 








tity taken. This, too, the kidneys have to sepa- 
rate from the blood, with all other decomposing 
matter, 

But you say, “My kidneys are all right; I 
have no pain in the back.” Mistaken man! 
People die of kidney disease of so bad a charac- 
ter that the organs are rotten, and yet they have 
never there had a pain nor an ache ! 

Why? Because the disease begins, as we have 
shown, in the interior of the kidney, where there 
are few nerves of feeling to convey the sensation 
of pain. Why this is so we may never know. 

When you consider their great work, the del- 
icacy of their structure, the ease with which they 
are deranged, can you wonder at the ill-health of 
our men and women? Health and long life can- 
not be expected when so vital an organ is impaired, 
No wonder some writers say we are degenerating. 
Don’t you see the great, the extreme importance 
of keeping this machinery in working order? 
Could the finest engine do even a fractional part 
of this work without attention from the engineer ? 
Don’t you see how dangerous this hidden disease 
is? It is lurking about us constantly, without 
giving any indication of its presence. 

The most skilful physicians cannot detect it at 
times, for the kidneys themselves cannot be exam- 
ined by any means which we have at our com- 
mand. Even an analysis of the water,chemically 
and microscopically, reveals nothing definite in 
many cases, even when the kidneys ave fairly 
broken down, 

Then look out for them, as disease, no matter 
where situated, to 93 per cent., as shown by after- 
death examinations, has its origin in the breaking- 
down of these secreting tubes in the interior of 
the kidney. 

As you value health, as you desire long life 
free from sickness and suffering, give these or- 
gans some attention. Keep them in good con- 
dition, and thus prevent (as is easily done) all 
disease. 

Warner’s Safe Cure, as it becomes year after 
year better known for its wonderful cures and 
its power over the kidneys, has done and is doing 
more to increase the average duration of life than 
all the physicians and medicines known. War- 
ner’s Safe Cure is a true specific, mild but certain, 
harmless but energetic, and agreeable to the taste. 

Take it when sick, as a cure, and never let a 
month go by, if you need it, without taking a few 
bottles as a preventive, that the kidneys may 
be kept in proper order, the blood pure, that 
health and long life may be your blessing. 

H. H. WARNER & CO. 





Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beantiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 





=p y-Won Ga as 


PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE yey FOR 1T 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 


~~» HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+— 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 
Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other, 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 


N AINE FIR BUDS, in boxes c containing o one 
ound, will be sent to any address, postpaid, for 








GOLD BAK: R's 1878, 


Breaks Cocoa, 


P Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persona in health. 


Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, 1. 













‘WHOA MON 
‘OMUGAY Wl 


LATEST NOVELTY. 


PATENT BANGS. 


Light, thin, so cool for wearer, naturally curly or 


money refunded. With or without partings. 


Price, $5.00 and upwards. 

PIN PUFFS FOR CHIGNONS are the most popu- 

lar style worn. Every lady her own hair-dresser. 
BEAUTIFVING COSMETICS: 

My Palm Kosmeo prevents wrinkles, rough 
skin, and pimples. Is superb, and without a rival. 
Price, $1.00 a Box—mailable. 

Kosmeo Poudre,warranted the best Powder in 
use, perfectly harmless. Price, 50c. a Box—muilable. 

Turkish Mose Leaves, [ndelible Tint for 
Face and Lips. exquisite in color, fine as the blush on 
the peach, 50e. and $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to 
the now fashionable Auburn, $2.00 a Bottle—not 
mailable 

Fluid @@Or,or Golden Fluid, for blond- 
ing the Hair. Price, $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

The world-renowned Langtry’s Secret of 
Beauty, or transparent enamel tor the complexion, 
$1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Send for my Descriptive Catalogue; it is the finest 
work on fashionable hair-dressing ever published. 
Sent free. 

Prices moderate as before removal from E, 14th St. 


MES. ©. THOMPSON, 240 5th Ave., N.Y. 


ROWLANDS’ 


MACASSAR OIL 


AS been known for 85 years as the best und safest 

preserver and beautifier of the hair, and has a most 
TT's and fragrant bouquet; it prevents it falling off 
or turning gray, strengthens weak hair, and makes it 
beautifully soft, pliable, and gloxsy. It contains no lead 
or mineral ingredients, and can also be had ina golden 
color for fair and golden-haired people and children, 
Avoid spurious imitations, and also cheap hair oils, 
which are mostly composed of cheap and rancid oil, 
and produce eruptions on the scalp, and buy only Row: 
lands’ Macassar Oil, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 
Sold by the best druggists. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 
For gale by all lead- + 












ing dealers. 
Price by mail , 
por, HARMON 


CHAD WICK, 1 ny Haven, Conn. 


CURE '": DEAF 


Pecx’s Patent IMPROVED CUSHIONED Ear Drums 
Perfect! Resere the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the nat drum, nvisible, comfortable and 
always in position, All conversation and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send foe Fareed book with testimoni- 

FREE, Address F, HI5COX, 63 Broadway, N. ¥ 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Ysiic iter 


ECKER, 113 East 14th Street, New York 





50c. The odor is lasting, agreeable, and rec 
as a remedy for headaches and lung diseases. 


OWEN MOORE CO., Portland, ™ Me. 
SHOE 


Absolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 











\ ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 


GLOSS 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere | 
commend it. Is economical, Take, 
no other. oats of imitations, 


Mfrs., NEW YORK. 








PRIESTLEY'S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 


and best Australian wool. 


They are made of the finest silk 


You can easily distinguish them by their softness 
and beauty and regularity of finish. They are always the 


same in quality, 


weight, width, and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece, and are dved in two stand- 


ard shades of black. 


None genuine unless rolled on a yellow arnished Board, 
N g 1 lled llow “Vi hed Board,” 


showing 


the grain of the wood, which is the Priestley Trade-Mark. 

They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York City 
by Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, 
Crawford, & Simpson, and Le Boutillier Bros. 
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R.H. MACY & CO. 


14th St., Sixth Ave.,and 13th St, N.Y. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


Red Star Brand 


Wonderful Wearing 
VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALLED COLOR AND 
VINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MAN- 
TLE VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE ONLY 
GOLD MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EX- 
HIBITIONS AT VIENNA IN 1873, PARIS 1878, 
AND NICE 1883. 

TO PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED STAR 
WILL BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK OF 
EVERY SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANU- 
FACTURE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 DIF- 
FERENT COLORS, 


PRICE, 74c. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, AND MAIL 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


R.H. MACY & GO. 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Sutts 
and Underwear. 





Lapres who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & Ta ylor, 


NT y. 


Broadway and Twentieth St 
lowe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 

\ to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES” 





] ISPIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Eczema, Psoriasis, Scrofula, 
and Infantile Humors cured by the Curioura Remepres. 
Curicukta Resorvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleawaes the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the case. 

Cutiougka, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and § Se alp, 
heals Ulcers, and restores the Hair. 

Coriouna Soar, an exquisite Skin Beanutifier is in- 
dispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiouna, 50c.; Soar, 25c.; 
Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrenr Drue anv 
Curmtcat Co., Boston, Mass. 

&8@~ Send for ‘“‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Sharp, Sudden, Sciatic, Neuralgic, Rheumatic, 
and Nervous Pains instantly relieved by Cutt- 


ourna Anti-Patn Plaster. 
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Our Factory Ends of Embroidery Silk are know n 
far and wide, and are in great demand. Some- 
times we run entirely out, but now we have a 
fresh lot of good colors. Price, 40 cents per box. 
Club orders of ten boxes get ‘one extra. Crazy 
Stitches in each package. Send Postal Note or 
Stamps to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
SPOOL SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa, or 469 Broadway, N. » 


MESSALINA 


Will produce a magnificent lustrous color of light 
chestnut-brown hair. 

M ESSA LINA has created a sensation among the 
leading Society Ladies in Europe and America. Will 
promote the growth of hair. or sale at all first-class 
stores. Wholesale and Retail, at 

A. SIMONSON?S, 34 East 14th St. 

Descriptive Catalogue gratis to any address. 





DameksSons 


DRY-GOODS HOUSE. 


JULY BARCAINS IN SILKS. 


Black All-silk heavy Satin Merveilleux (new 
weave), warranted to wear, soft and brilliant, 89. 
ard, 
. Lyons All-silk Black Satingfinish Surah, 59e. 
yard. 

Black Satin-face, extra quality, fine Black 
Gros- grain Silk, $1.25 yard ; real value $1.75. 

90 pieces Color ed Gros-grain Silks, every shade, 
$1.00 yard ; best value we have ever sold, worth 
$1.50. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Dry Goods purchased through our Mail Order 
Department, amounting to $5.00 and upwards, 
when money accompanies order, will be transported 


Sree of all Mail or Express Charges except Register- 


ing by Mail. 

On C. O. D. orders we will pay for return of 
money ONL gi 

Extensive Mail Order Department. 

Order direct and save commissions. 

Out-of-town residents have the same advantage 
as city customers, 

New Summer Catalogue now ready. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTH & NINTH Sts., N. Y. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS, 


150 pieces Extra Quality PRINTED COTTON 
TURKISH CREPES, no ironing required 
in doing up, strictly fast colors, twenty-five different 
patterns on Ecru and White grounds. Reduced to 


15c. per Yard. 
Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 
OZLZ 


complexiy 
oe EA 


23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 














This most exquisite of Toilet Preparations. the vit 
tues of which have caused it to be in demaud in all 
Civilized Cauntries, stands 

PRE-EMINENT FOR PRODUCINC A 

So It is acknowledged by thousands of 

ladies who have used it daily for many 
years to be the only preparation that does not roughen 
the skin, burn, chap, or leave black spots in the pores, 
er other discolorations All conelnde by saying: “ Hs is 
the best pre- aration 
for theskinI BEAUTI FU L coed ever 
used.” “It isthe only article I can use without making 
my skin smart and rough.” “After having tried every 
article, | consider your Medicated Complexion Powder 
the best, and I cannot do withoutit.” Soid by ali Drug: 


écods pecs COMPLEXION 


SECURITY 


Zr» ELEGANCE 
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No“ breaking | in” process, wit cocommaging dis- 
gomtort. Conforms to the figure he wearer 
Riess. G EN INE 


piece } 

a new po 
whalebone to punch 
your dealer will be sent post; 
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WEEDSPORT SKIRT "AND DRESS CO., 
__ WEEDSPORT, N, Y._ 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 


The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perflaous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed: [l-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows. and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored, Send 6 ceuts for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), &c. 


Mavame LATOUR, New York’s First C es 
55 West 125th Street, N. Y. Cit 
Prof. MoLran, of the College of C Pen recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 
(Mention this Paper. ) 


Art Interchange, 


For JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, only 


ONE DOLLAR. 


This gives six issues of a 20-page paper; six pattern 
embroider supplements, hoe - size; also three very 
beautifal Colered Studies, viz: 
STUDY of SNOW BALLS; STUDY of DOGWOOD, 
double page; MARINE VIEW, by Epwarp Moran; 
double page. 
Sample copy with recent colored plate 20 cents. 
ART INTERCHANGE CQ@., 37 & 39 West 22d Street, 
Mention this paper. w Yo. 














Embroidering Silks 
Unchanging Colours 
as. Pearsall & Co. 


(England) invite attention to their 
UNFADING EASTERN DYES, which are 
totally different from the modern dyes, and identical 
with the Colours in Ancient Persian and Indian Needle- 
work They will bear Continued Exposure to Light, 
and will Wash, without Fading or Changing. 





None but the Unfading Easte had Dyes are used 
for Jas. Pearsatt & Co.’s “ FI LO - FLOSS,” 
“ TWISTED EMBROIDERY SILK,’ and 
“EASTERN DYES FILOSELLE.” 
Retail of Schools of Art Needlework and Stores through- 
out America and Canada. Wholesale also of the leading 

New York and Philadelphia Berlin Wool Houses. 

N.B.--The name *“ PEARSALL ‘s’ and the words 

*UNFADING EASTERN DYES’ are on every skein. 


No other is genuine. Imitations abound. 


“THE MIKADO.” 


In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on application, we wish to call especial notice to 
our Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English 
Mikado Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. 
No light opera has ever been produced in the United 
State’ that has equalled in popularity “The Mikado.” 
The original company to produce it in this country 
was D'Oyley Carte’s English Company, selected there 
by Gilbert and Sullivan and sent to this country. We 
have issued, fe* distribution to our patrons who will 
send us wrappers as below, a series of seven cabinet 
portraits of these artists, in character and costume, 
the finest photographic gelatine work ever produced. 
They comprise : 

Geraldine Ulmar, as - - ‘ Yum-Yum.” 

Misses Ulmar, Foster, and St. Maur, as 

‘*Three Little Maids from School.” 

Kate Foster,as- - - - ‘‘Pitti-Sing.” 

George Thorne, as- - - «= ‘'Ko-Ko.” 

Courtice Pounds, as - - ‘‘ Nanki-Poo.”’ 

Frederici, as - - - ~-‘*The Mikado.” 

Fred Billington, as - - ‘* Pooh-Bah.” 


Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents 
each, but to any. one who uses our soap, 
us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full 
post-office address, we will send the whole series, 
postage paid, and free of charge. 


I. L. CRACIN & CO., 


No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For 10 cents in 
- M | K A 1 stamps we will 
send a hook con- 
taining, First: 


the complete words of the Mikado. Seeond: the 
music of all the best songs. Third: etchings of all 
the characters in the opera. These facts make it the 
best Mikado book published, but we send with it ten 
beautiful chromo cards besides, not defaced by having 
adve _ ments printed on the pictures 
Mack Publishing Company, 
528 & 530 Washington St., New York. 


‘SERKY S’ TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. It is 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilions disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppressed troubles pecu- 
liar to women; gives instant relief. Invaluable for pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Ask your druggist for it. 
Price, 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

SERKYS’ TEA COMPANY, 54 West 23d St. ; 
And at VANTINE’S, 877 Broadway, New York. 

Wholesale Depot, 236 Church St. 





and sends 





Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness 
Shriver’s 
cess. You 


or sea-air. 
Patent Pro- 
can send 
by mail, 


&COMP’Y, 


your crape 


SHRIVER 





833 Broadway, RA York. 
Brooklyn: 306 Fulton St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


METCALF’S 


SACHET POWDERS, HELIOTROPE, VIOLETTE, 
AND JOCKEY CLUB, impart a delizhtful and last- 
ing odor to stationery, gloves, clothing, and toilet 
articles. Sample package mailed upon receipt of 
twenty-five cents in stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 
Pimples, Freekles, Pit- 
tings, Moles, and Super- 
flnous Hair permanently 
removed. Complexions beau- 





tifled. The Form 
Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 
and restored. Interesting Book and 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 
~We recommend Mme. Velaro to ali who would be 
beautiful.” —Gopry’ 8 Lapy's Book, 
MME. VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 
_ Cor respondence conyide utial. Mention this paper. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's» 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


reat Specialty is growing and distributing 
osks,9 We have all the latest novelties and finest 
sizes and prices to suit all 
wants. Over 450 choicest varieties to choose from. 
We send strong Pot Roses safely by mail to all Post 
Offices, ta choice of varieties, all labe 


310 12 PLANTS 3SI. ¢ $8 to sis 


r Hendred, 


New (: ct 773 pages © Toraatiy grat Free, 
ew Gu ene hen ree. 
Address SKE & fi 1ONA RD CO., 
Bose Gr ah West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 


uP D' System of Dress-( utting, 
i HuhP N} 270 6th Avenue, New Yor«, NY! 


developed. 




















LUNDBORG 
PERFUMES, 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfame, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG’S 
RHENISH COLOGNE. 


Tf you cannot obtain LUN DBORG'S PER- 
FUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in 
your vicinity, send your name and a for Price- 
list to the manufac , YOUN LADD, & 
COFFIN, 24 B: none ie ican, New York. 





Great Sacrifice. 


1000 Satin Coaching Parasols, plain and 

fancy striped, worth $3.00 $1.50 
2500 Fine Silk Par: neols, stripes, « chee ks, 

and Pongees, worth § ; 81.98 


on Frames, choice Haudles. 


Le Boutilier iachies 


BRO: ADW AY & I4th St., New w York. 


PARKER'S G Joo Stuns 


For Embroidery and Painting. ALWAYS AHEAD!! 
LARGER PATTERNS; MORE OF THEM Best yet offered ! 
Powder Ped. stamped Tidy, Silk, _ instruction 


, Mammot h Cataloguc 


FLEGANT PATTERNS AND 
i 4 AP COMPLETE ALPHABET. 


1s Outrit ts 1n Goop Uservut Partrerns. 
Soseeans JU  POMORR s crowded to 
ther mn arxingle sheet, but eve pattern is useful 
Mastrated Description of the Outfit FREE, 
By Ma |,-00, Satisfaction ¢ Cuaranteed. 
easton SI, mbroik Book. giving colors ot all flow 
ers, 35cts.; Fancy Braid and Crotchet I 
terns, ldcts, Outfit and both books, $1 
Directto T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


EWENGLAND CONSERVATORY - 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


THE LARCESTand BEST EQUIPPED in the 
ORLD—lW Instructors, 2005 Students last year. Thor- 
yugh Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental! Music, Piano end 
Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literat French, Ge 
man and Italian Languages, English Branches, Gymnastics, 
ete. Tuition, $5 to $%); ; board and room Ny ath Steam H 
Electric Light. Us A 875 perterm. Fall Term begins Sep- 
tember 9, ] trated Calendar, w nm full information, 
address, E.1 TOU REE, Dir., Franklin Sq., BOSTON, Mass. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. T. TAYLOR'S 





All the above with Parag 












elegant pat 















‘Tilastrat te Monthly Fashion Repoit, 








ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH 
The cheapest Fashion — il publ “paw: Single 
Copies, 6 —e. Yearly Subscription, 50 nd 


" « ‘ 
-TAYL OR, 30 Geentane, B. Xe 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 unive might ifter and ad- 
Mie best in the w 1 #1 per bottle: six for 

BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine ~ ps 
ian ek notes B17 Sixru AVENt #, Nev W ac 


orde rsto 8S." 


ee 


THE NEW PATEN 
STAMPING WITH COLOR INDEX. 


Explanatory cir ied by the patentee: 


lars supy 


M. BENDICK, 438 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Manufacturer of perforated patterns for Embroidery. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY H r. 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to la 


who wear their hair parte 36 

up, according to size and.folor. 

Beautifying Mask, with’prep’n 

$2; Hair Goods, Cosmetics &c., 

sent C.0.D.any where. Send to 

the m'fr for Illust’d Price-L'sts 

E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’| Music Hall)Chicago 


HIRES’: IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
ickages, 25 cts. Makes 5 

of a delicious, sparkling, and wholesome bever: 

by all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 
. E. HIRES, 48 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 


ERSEYS.—Cheapest and best. Fine Black Worsted 

Jerseys, plain, $1.00; Coat Back, $1.75; Braic 
Scalloped, $2.00; with Colored Vest Front, $3.00; F 
Imported Cashmere, $3.50. Black Silk Jerseys, $12.00. 
Sent postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Give Bust 
Measure, Mrs. L. Surier, Jr., 64 Holt St., Norfolk, Va 


OPIUM MORPHINE HABITS 
quickly and patnle ssly cured 
at home e Trial Course 
wal. HU ta ANE REM- 
EDY C©O., Lafayette, Ind. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfeiling 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noving disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 45 East 20th St., N.Y. 


Send six cents for postage, and receive, 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
a all, of either sex, to more money 


rht away than anything else in 
world, Sadia await the workers absointe 
Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., 


RIGHT VERSES WANTED. 


Also Jokes, Facetie, Light Satire, Humorous 
Paragraphs. Liberal prices. GILLISS BROTH 
ERS & ‘TURNURE, 75 Fulton St., New York 
EAFNES its CAUSES and CURE, by one 
who was deaf twenty-eight years. 
Treated by most of the noted specialists of the day 
with no benefit. Cured himself in three months, 


ane sinee then hundreds of others by same process 
A plain ey —< — he me treatment. Ad- 





24 cents. 





y sure, 


Augusta, Maine. 


dress T.S. PA 28 East 2ft! . New York City. 

WANTED 3é:isi3 

985 10 850 

for our business iv her local- 

ity. Resyone house. Keferences exchanged Address at 
once, AY BROS., 14 Barclay Strect, N. Y. 
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THE LAW OF COMPENSATION. 
PROSPECTIVE PURCHASER. “‘SEEMS TO BE BLIND IN BOTH EYES,” 
HOPEFUL SELLER, “Why, HE’s THAT MUCH MORE WORTH THE MONEY, MY DEAR 


MAN, HE WON'T BE ABLE TO SEE HOW FAR HE HAS TRAVELLED, 80 HE CAN'T GET 
TIRED—DON’T YOU SEE?” 


ALL FOR STYLE. 


“Now, LEMUAL, DOAN YO’ LET ME HEAH OB YO’ A-TAKIN’ DAT OFF WHEN YOU'S OUT 
OB MY SIGHT, OR YO’ GIT DE BIGGES’ RAKIN’ DOWN YO’ EBER HAD. LAN’! EBERYBODY AS 
IS ANYBODY WAHS DUSTAHS WHEN DEY TRABELS TO KEEP DER CLOTHES CLEAN.” 

“RECKON IT’S ALL RIGHT, HANNER,IF WE WAR FOLLERIN’ DE STYLES, BUT SOME- 


HOW OR UDDER | FEELS POW’FULLY A’K’ARD WID IT A-BOBBIN’ 'LONG.” 


iY 7 , town. Two or three days ago a little four-year-old daughter of-this new 
FACETIZ. family came in where Mrs. Payntor was busy decorating a plaque. 
THE LATEST THING IN SUMMER HOTELS. |} Does your mamma paint?” asked the lady, brushing in a rose. 
: - * Yeth’m,” answered the little one, after an instant’s hesitation. 
One Hore: Provrirror (to another ditto). “ But how is it that you dare va > ann? cok p ems ite 
advertise ‘a delightful breeze in the hottest days,’ when the thermome- How nice!” said Mrs. Payntor, beginning to feel that she had run 


| 


The words selected, with their definitions, were “ aqueduct, a conduct. 
or,” and “effervesce, to work.” One of the sentences handed in was, 


Fa My father is an aqueduct, and has to effervesce very hard,” 
cmeensdiiiienisaape 


. i a “ww 23 Vv: i loo 
ter has stood at ninety-five degrees in the shade for the past week, and across a kindred soul. What does your mamma paint on, dear—can | 


7 : ae 4 vas or Academy board ?” 
there is never a breath of air stirring 7 The small vii = es P . 
“Simple enough, my dear fellow. I’ve put wire all around the edges | . The small visitor looked at her interrogator with a curious mixture of 
, . : owe + contempt and perplexity expressed on her face. She doesn’t do eiver, 
of the flag that flies from the cupola, and it stands out straight, wind or | she replied, giving her curly head a toss; “she paints on her own thelf!” 
no wind, as though it was blowing forty miles an hour. Que look at that pied, giving J ; P : 
flag satisiies them.” >. 


—_.>_—_- 


SURPRISING INFORMATION. 


The Guntersons are a large family, and given to hospitality, and the | Young Featherly had been imparting some information to Mrs. De Tow- 
children know what it is to be turned out of their rooms and ser which interested that lady very much. 

laces at table to accommodate a sudden houseful of guests, Two “T am quite surprised, Mr. Featherly,” she said, “ to 
Friends of the Spiritualist denomination were calling there one hear of this. It only shows that—that—” 
day, and mentioned to the head of the family that the following “One is never too old to learn?” prompted 
Sunday the spirit of Theodore Parker would be in the town, Featherly, gallantly. 
and would spend the night at his house. Much-enduring 























































—__ 
little sitting at his father’s knee, hereupon whis- LITERALLY TRUE. 
> “ _e * 7 
pet loud enough for all to hear, “ He can’t have my Miermxss (to new servant). “Be care- 


—_—a—— 
NO BOOT-JACK. 


“Say,” called old Mr. Crochet to the new 
boy, ‘bring me my boot-jack.” 

“My name ain’t Jack,” responded the 
boy, quickly ; “ an’ I ’ain’t{got your boot, 
neither,” 


SHE DIDN'T DO EITHER. 


Onur friend Mrs. Payntor has 
the artistic craze in its most 
acute form. She doesn’t 
think of anything but 
painting herself, and 
allows no one else to, 
She also has some 


ful, Mary, always to boil the tea-kettle 
before making the tea.” 
any (after a short absence in the 
kitchen), ‘* Please, ma’am, there’s 
nothin’ big enough to boil the 


wash-boiler, sure !”’ 





—_—~>—__— 
A teacher in one of 
our grammar-schools 
was giving her class 
a lesson on the 
art of putting 
words into 
sentences. 


new bors—a 
family but re- 
cently - 
dent of the 


tay-kettle in, ‘leas ‘tis the | 


A MASCULINE CONUNDRUM. 
Why is the letter I like a woman ?—Because it is always inconsistent. 
Pa a a 


A FEMININE CONUNDRUM. 
Why is the letter I like a man ?—Because it is always out of change. 


ren 
LAST VACATION, 


I met her on West Hampton Beach, 
Where I was spending my vacation, 
And pelted her with flowers of speech— 

It was my only recreation. 


I told her that I loved her well, 
Admired her face, her graceful carriage, 
And in the pause of ocean’s swell 
Hinted of our prospective marriage. 


We sought the beach at morn and eve, 
On the piazza took our nooning, 

And in two weeks, you may believe, 
We did an awful lot of spooning. 


I was a fool; I might have known 
That I, in town, would soon recover; 

While she still claims me as her own 
Accepted and acknowledged lover, 


She sends me gushing missives, all 
About her heart—and how I won it; 
And oh, my salary’s so small, 
I really wish I hadn’t done it! 


ieomegaiininnast 
IT LOOKED THAT WAY. 
Mrs. Gravy (through a hole in the back fence). “ Fwhere wur ye lasht 
Sunday, Mrs. O’Brien 2?” 
ns. O’Brren. ‘Oi wint to the noo cathadrah], Mrs. Grady.” 
Mrs. Gravy. “ An’ fwhut waz it loike, at all, at all, Mrs. O’Brien ?” 
Mes. O’Baren. “ Faith, it wuz bootifhul; but the saxton, bhad luck 
to him, axed me twinty-foive cints fur a sate.” 
Maus. Gravy. “ Fwhy, ye must hev wint to the Hoigh Mass,” 
SSS ee 


UNDINE AND GUM SHOES. 


Annie and Emily were enjoying their first bath in the glo- 
rious surf at Old Orchard. It began to rain while they were 
in the water. Emily started to wade ashore, 
* Where are you going?” asked Annie. 
“ After my rubbers,” said Emily, 


> 
PARTICULAR SWINE. 


Farmer (to country minister). “I kin bring 
you in a conple of bushels of apples, dominie, 

if you'd like ‘em. I’ve got a lot of ’em goin’ 

to rot.” 

Minister. “Thanks, Mr. Hayseed ; I 
would be very glad to getthem. Have 

you ever tried feeding them to hogs? 
I hear they are very fattening.” 

Farmer. “ Yes, I've offered 
’em to the hogy, but they won't 

touch 'em.” 


—_e——_ 
HOW. THEY STAND IT. 


Broker (mystified). “ How 

is it that these young men 
about town can drink cham- 
pagne all day and all night and 
yet never show auy effects of it? 
Whenever I take too much of it, the 
stuff goes right to my brain at once.” 
Frienp (confidentially), ‘ That's 
easily accounted for. You see, those fel- 
lows have no brains at all.” 





ee 














4, 1886. 
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CLEVELAND IN HER WEDDING GOWN.—Puorocraruep ny CO. M. Bext, Wasixotox, D. C.—[Ser Pace 486.) 
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